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_ BICBRALTEB. 
iit A SONG, 


Come where the purple light of eve is glowing 
In chastened beauty, on each tower and tree, 

And let thy tones, in soltest music flowing, 
Breathe vows of tenderness and truth to me. 


eps | 


Whisper so lightly that no listening ear 
Save mine may hear the purport of thy strain ; 
Breathe the low toges tv woman’s heart so dear, 
And let the dreams of youth be mine again. 


Think not the love which gilds life’s early hour, 
Grows cold and diinm—as Lime steals swittly on; 

Swect is the fragrance of the last lone flower 
That lingers on the ee when summer’s gone. 


Years cannot change the soul’s eternal truth. 
Though beauty’s fleeting charms may tade away ; 
Still—sull the heart retains undying youth, 
‘Till life and love in death’s cold grasp decay. 
H. B. K. 


SALT WATER SONGS 
No I. 

\UTHOR OF THE LIFE OF CHATTERTON. 
THE PETREL, 

There was nota star in the heavens that night 

To shine on the waves as with crests of white, 

They rose and tell by the ship’s tall side 

As she held o'er the waters her path of pride. 

‘The breeze was whistling through every shroud, 

Each spar like a rash by its might was bowed; 

And the Petrel on restless wing went by, 

O’er the surges shrieking its mourntul cry. 


ny THR 


Red lightning flashed—loud thunder crashed, 
And seas o’er the bark in their tury dashed ; 
From the yards each sail in streamers flew, 
And faint were the hearts of the noble crew, 
for amid the lull of the gale was heard 

The wailing notes of an ocean bird, 

And each mariner listened, and heaveda sigh, 
lor he knew ’twas the stormy Petrel’s cry! 


Night passed away and when morning shone, 
‘The bird was there, but the}bark was gone! 
And billows tinged with the morning’s gold 
O’er the foundered vessel in splendour rolled : 
Far down in old ocean’s depths of blue, 

In their coffin-ship lay the silent crew, 

And unmarked, unwept by one friendly eye, 
Their dirge was the stormy Petrel’s cry. 





TOM BURKE OF* OURS.’ 
Continued from Albion of last weet. 
CHAPTER LXXXI, 
THE PERIL AVERTED. 


IH lhave dwelt with unnecessary prolixity on this dark portion of my story, 
it is because the only lessoa my life teaches has lain in similar passages. 
The train of evils which flows from one misdirection in early life, the mistor- 
tanes which ensue trom a single false inconsiderate step, frequently darken 
the whole subsequent career. ‘Lhis | now thought over in the solitude of my 
cell. However t could acquit myself of the crime laid to my charge, Lcould 
not so easily absolve my heart of the early folly, which made me suppose that 
the regeneration of a Jand should be accomplished by the efforts of a sangui- 
nary and bigoted rabble. ‘To this error 1 could trace every false step | made 
in hfe—to this cause, attribute the long struggle | endured between iy love 
of literty and my detestation of mebrule ; and yet how many years did it 
cost me to learn, that to alleviate the burdens of the ovpressed, may demand a 
greater exercise oftyrauny, than ever their rulers practised towards them. 
Like many others I looked to Franceas the Jand of freedom—but where was a 
despotism so unbounded! where the sway of one gieat mind so unlimited ! 
They bad bartered liberty for equality, and because the pressure was equal or 
afl, they deemed themselves free ; while the privileges of class with us sug- 
gested the sense of bondage to the poor man, whose actnal freedom was yet 
encumbered. 

Of all the day-dreams of my boyhood, the ambition of military glory alone 
survived, and that lived on amid the dreary solitude of my prison, comfort. 
ing many a lonely hour by memoriesof the past. The glittenng ranks of 
the mounted squadrons, tle deep-toned thunder of the artillery, the solid mas- 
ses of the infantry immoveable beneath the rush of cavalry, were pictures I 
could dwell on fer hours and days ; and my dearest wish could point te ro 
higher destiny :han to be once more a soldier in the ranks of France 

During a}! this time, my mind seldom reverted to the circumstances of my 
poprisonment, nor did I feel the anxiety for the result my position might well 
have suggested. ‘The conscious sense of ny innocence kept the flame ot 
hope alive, without suffering it either to flicker or vary. It burnt like a stea- 
dy flame within me, and made even the dark cells of a gaol a place of re- 
pose and tranquillity ; and thus time rolled on, the hours of pleasure and hap- 
piness to thousands, too short and flitting for the enjoyment they brought; they 
went by, also, to the prisoner, as toone who waits on the bank of the stream, 
nor knows what fortune may await him on his voyage. A stubborn feeling ot 
conscious right had prevented my taking even the ordinary steps for my de- 
fenee, and the day of trial was now drawing nigh, without any preparation 
oa my part. [ was rgnorant how essential the habits and skill of an advocate 
are in the conduct of every case, however simple, and implicitly relied on my 
guiluessness, as though men can read the heart of a prisoner, and know its 
workings, 

M’Dougall, the only member of the bar I knew even by name, had accept- 
ed a judicial appointment in India, and was already on his way thither, so 
that | had neither friend nor adviser in my difficulty. Were it otherwise, | 
telt 2 could scarcely have bent my pride to that detail of petty circumstances 
which an advocate might deem essenual to my vindication, and was actually 
glad to think that I should uwe the assertion of my innocence to pothing less 
than the pure fact. ; 

When November at Jength arrived, I learned that the trial had been deler- 
red to the following February ; and so lisdess and indifferent had imprison- 
ment made me, that { heard the intelligence without impatience or regret. ‘The 
publicity of a court of justice, its exposure to the gaze and observationof the 
erowd who throng there, were subjects of more shrinking dread to my heart 
thar the weight ofan accusation, which, though false, might peril ny life, 


and for the first time I rejoiced that I was friendless. Yes, it brought 
balm and comfort to me to think that none would need to blush at my rela- 
tionship, nor weep overmy faie. Sorrow has, surely, eaten deeply into our 
natures, when we derive pleasure and peace froin what, in happier cireum- 
stahces, are the soucres ol regret, ‘ 

Let we now hasten on. My reader will readily forgive me, if 1 pass with 
rapid steps over a portion of my story, the memory ot which has not yet lost 
its bitterness, The day at lastcame, and amid all the ceremonies of a prison 
f was inarched from my cell to thedeck. How strange the sudden revolu- | 
tion of feeling, from the solitude and silence of a gaol, to the crowded court, 
teeming with looks of eager curiosity, dread, or perhaps compassion, all tarn- 
ed towards him, who himselt, halftorgettul ot bis condition, gazes on the great 
mass in equal astonishment and surprise. 

My thoughts at once recurred tg a former moment of my hife, when { stood 
accused among the Chouan prisoners before the tribanal of Paris; but though 
the proceedings were less marked by excitement and passion, thestern gravily 
of the English procedure was far more appalling; and in the absence of all 
which could stir the spirit to any effort of its own, it pressed with a more 
soleinn dread on the mind ofa prisoner. 

1 have said I would not linger over this part ot my life. £ could not do so 
if | would. Real events, and the impressions they made upoi me—tfacts, and 
the passing emotions of my mind, are strangely confused and commingled in 
ay memory; and although certain minute and trivial things are graven in 
my recollection, others ol moment have escaped me unyeccrded. 

Phe usual ceremonial went forward: the jury were empannelled, and the 
clerk of the crown read aloud the indictment, to which my plea of ‘ not guilty’ 
was at onve recorded. ‘Then the judge asked if I were provided with counsel, 
and hearing that I was not, appointed a junior barrister to act for me, and 
the trial began. 

1 was noi the first person who, accused of a crime of which he felt innocent, 
yet was so overwhelined by the statements of imputed guilt—so confused by 
the inextricable web of trath and talsehood, artfully entangled, that he actual- 
ly doubted his own convictions, when opposed to views so strongly at variance 
with them. 

‘The first emotion of the prisoner is a feeling of surprise, to discover that 
one uiterly a stranger—the lawyer he has, perhaps, never seen—whose name 





he never so much as heard of{—is perfectly conversant with his own history, 
and, as it were by intuition, seems acquainted with his very thoughts and 
motives. ‘Tracing out not only a line of acting, but of devising, he conceives 
a story of which the accused is the hero, and invests his narrative with all 
the appliances to belief which result from time, and place, and circumstance. 

No wonder that the very accusation should strike terror into the soul. No 
wonder that the statement of guilt should cause heart-sinking to him, who, 
conscious that all is not un rue, may tee! that his actions can be viewed in 
another, and a very different light, than that which conscience sheds over 
thera. 

Such, so far as I remember, was the channel of my thoughts, At first mere 
astonishment at the accuracy of detail regarding my name, age, and condi- 
sion in life, was uppermost—then succeeded a sense of indignant anger at the 
charges laid against me, which yielded gradually to a feeling of contusion 
as the advocate continued, which again inerged into a sort of dubious fear, 
as | have heard many trivial facts repeated, some ot which my relreshed 
memory acknowledged as true, but of which my puzzled brain could not de- 
tect the inapplicability to sustain the accusation—all ending in a chaos of 
bewilderment, where conscience itself was lost, and nothing lett to guide or 
direct the reason, 

The counsel informed the jary that although they were not placed in the 
box to try me on any charge of a political offence, chey must bear in mind, 
that the murderous assault of which I was accused was merely part of a sys- 





jtem organized to overthrow the government—that young as] then was, I 
was in intimate connection with the disaffected party, which the mistaken 
leniency of the crown had not thoroughly eradicated, on the termination ot 
the late rebellion—my constant companion being one whose crimes were al- 
ready undergoing their but too merciful punishment in transportation for lite 
—that to tamper with the military, [ had succeeded in introductng myself 
into the barrack, where | obtained the confidence of a weak-minded but good- 
natured officer of the regiment. 

‘ These schemes,’ continued he, ‘ were but partially successiu!. My distin- 
guished client was then an officer of the corps, and with that ever-watchtul 
loyalty which has distinguished him, he determined to keep a vigilant eye on 
this intruder, who, from circumstances of youth and apparent innocence, al- 
ready had wen upor. the confidence of the majority of the regiment; nor was 
this impression a false one, An event apparently litle likely to unveil a 
treasonable intention, socn uninasked the true character of the prisoner, and 
the nature of his mission.’ 

He then preceeded to narrate with circumstantial accuracy the night in the 
George’s-street barracks, when Hilliard, Crofts, and some uthers came with 
Bubbieton te his quarters to decide a wager between two of the parties, 
Calling the attention of the jury to this part of the case, he detailed the scene 
which occurred, and if Lcould trust my memory, not a phrase, not a word 
escaped him, which had been said. 

‘li was then, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ at that instant, that the prisoner's habit- 
ual caution failed him, and an unguarded moment developed the full story of 
his guilt. Captain Bubbleton lost the wager, of which my client was the 
winner. The habits of the service are peremptory in these matters; it was 
necessary that payment should be made at once. Bubbleton had not the 
ireans of discharging his debt, and while he looked around among his com- 
rades for assistance, the prisoner steps forward and supplies thesum. Mark 
what followed, A sudden call of service now sum:noned the officers beneath, 
all save Crofis, who, not being on duty, had no necessity tor accompanying 
them. 

‘The bank-note so opportunely furnished by the prisoner lay on the table, 
and this Crofts proceeded leisurely to open and examine before he lett the room. 
Slowly untolding the paper, he spread it out before him, and what thiak you, 
gentlemen, did the paper display? | A bank of England bill for twenty pounds, 
you'll say of course. Far from it indeed! The paper was a French assignat, 
bearing the words—' Payez au porteur la somme de deux mille livres.’ Yes, the 
sum se carelessly thrown on the table by this youth, was an order for eighty 
pounds, issued by the French Government. 

‘Remember the period, gentlemen, when this occurred; we had just passed 
the threshold of a most fearful and sanguinary rebellion—the tranquillity of 
the land scarce restored after a convulsion that shook the very constitution 
and the throne to their centres—ihe interference of F’rance in the affairs of 
the country had not been a mere threat—her ships had sailed, her armies had 
landed, and though the bravery and the loyalty of our troops had made \he 
expedition result in utter defeat and overthrow, the emissaries of the land of 
anarchy yet lingered on our shores, and disseminated that treason in secret, 
which openly they cared not proclaim. I! they were sparing of their blood, 
they were lavish of their gold—what they failed in courage they supplied in 
assignats, Large promises of gain, rich offers of booty, were rile throughoul 
the land, and wherever disaffection lurked, or rebellion lingered, the enemy 
of England found congenial allies. Nothing too base, nothing too low for 
this confederacy of crime; neither was anything too lowly in condition, ot 
too humble in efficiency. Treason cannot choose iis agents ; 1t must take 
| the tools which chance and circumstances offer; they may be the refuse of 
mankind, but if ineflicient for good, they are not the less active for evil. Such 
a one was the youth who now stands a prisoner before you, and here was the 
price of his disloyalty,’ 

At these words he held up triumphant'y the French assignat avi waved it 








before the eyes of the court. However little the circumstances weighed with- 
in me, such was the impression manifestly produced upon the jury by this 
piece of corroborative evidence, that a thrill of anxiety for the result ran sud- 
denly through me, nit 

Until that moment [ believed Darby had repossesse 
when Crofts lay insensible on the ground—at least 
stooped over him and appeared to take something 
puzzling my mind on this point, I did not remap lap the lawyer was pro- 
ceeding to impress on the jury the full force df e@fviction such a circum- 
stance implied. tps 

The offer 1 had :nade to Crofts to barter the assig 
my urgent entreaty to have it restored to me—th 
to persude him that no suspicion could attach 
all narrated with so little of exaggeration, that 
what assertion I could object to, while I was constio 
sought to be drawn trom them were false and unjust. 

Having displayed with consummate skill the critical position this paper 
had involved me in, he took the opportunity of contrasting the anxiety I 
evinced for my escape from iny difficulty, with the temperate conduct of my 
antagonist, whose ‘oyalty lett him no other course than to retain ion 
of the noie, and inquire into the circumstances by which it reached my 
hands. 

Irritated by the steady determination of Crofts, it was said that I endeavour- 
ed by opprobrious epithets and insulting language to provoke a quarrel, which 
a sense of my in/eriority as an antagonist rendered a thing impossible to be 
thought of. Bafiled in every way, | was said to have rusned from the room, 
double locking it on the outside, and hurried down stairs and out of the bar- 
rack, not to escape, however, but with purpose very different—to return in a 
few moments accompanied by three fellows, whom I passed with the guard 
as men wishing to recruit. 

To ascend the stairs, unlock the door, and fall on the imprisoned officer, 
was the§work of an instant. His defence, although courageous and resolute, 
was but brief: his sword being broken, he was felled by a blow of a blud- 
geon, and thus believed dead. The ruffians ransacked his pockets and de- 

arted. 

J The same countersign which admitted, passed them out, as they went— 
and when morning broke, the wounded man was found weltering in his blood, 
but with life still remaining, and strength enough to recount what had occur- 
red. By a mere accident, it was stated, the French bank-note had not been 
cousigned to his pocket, but fell during the struggle, and was discovered the 
nextday on the floor. 

These were the leading features of an accusation—which, however improba- 
ble, while thus briefly and boldly narrated, hung together with a wonderful 
coherence in the speech of the lawyer—supported as they were, by the num- 
ber of sinall cireumstances corroboratory of certain immaterial portions of 
the story. Thus, the political opinions I profeased—the doubtful, nay, equivo- 
cal position I occupied—the intercourse with France, or Frenchmen, as proved 
by the dllet de bangue--my sudden disappearance alter the event—and my 
escape thither, where I continued to live, until, as it was alleged, I believed 
that years had eradicated all trace of, it not my crime, myself—such were the 
statements displayed with all the specious inferences of habitual possibility— 
and to confirm which, by evidence, Sir Montague Crotts was called to give 
his testimony. 

There was a murmur of expectancy through the court, as this well-known 
individual’s name was pronounced; and in a few moments, thethrong around 
the inner-bar opened, and a tall figure appeared upon the witness-table. The 
same instant that | caught sight of his features, he had tarned his glance on 
me, and we stood fur some seconds confronting each other. Mutual defiance 
seeined the gage between us—and | saw, with a thrill of savage pleasure, 
that, afier a minute or so, his cheek flushed, and he averted his face, and ap- 
peared ill at ease and uncomfortable. 

To the first questions of the lawyer he answered with evident constraint, 
and in a low subdued voice, but soon recovering seli-possession, gave his 
testimony freely and boldly—corroborating, by his words, all the statements 
of his advocate. By both the court and the jury he was heard with attention 
and deference—and when he took a passing occasion iv allude to bis loyalty 
and attachment to the constitution, the senior judge interrupted him by say- 
ing— 

‘On that point, Sir Montague, no second opinion can exist—your character 
for unimpeachable honour is well known to the court.’ 

The examination was brief, lasting scarcely half-«n-hour—and when the 
young lawyer came forward to put some questions as cross-examiuation, his 
want of insiruction and ignorance were at once seen, ana the witness was 
dismissed almost immediately, 

Sir Montague’s advocate declined calling any other witness. The regiment 
to which his client then belonged, was on foreign service; but he felt sat- 
isfied that the case required nothing in addition to the evidence the jury had 
heard. 

A few moments of celiberation ensued among the members of the bench, 
and then the senior judge cailed on my Jawyer \o proceed with the de- 
fence. 

The young barrister rose with diffidence, and expressed in tew words his 
inability to rebut the statements that had been made, by any evidence in his 
power to produce, ‘ The prisoner, my lord,’ said be, ‘has confided nothing 
to me of his case. Iam ignorant of everything, save what has taken place 
in open court.’ 

‘Jt is true, my lore,’ said I, interrupting. ‘The tacts of this unhappy cir- 
cumstance are known but to three individuals. You have already heard the 
version which one of them has given. You shallnow hear mine. The third 
whose testimony might incline the balance in my favour, is, 1 am told, no 
longer in this country—and I have only to discharge the debt 1 feel due to 
myself, and to my honour, by narrating the real occurrence, and leave the is- 
sue in your hands, to deal with as your conscience may dictate.’ 

With the steadiness of purpose truth inspires, and in few words, I narrated 
the whole of my adventure with Crofis, down to the moment of Darby’s sud- 
den appearance. [ told of what passed between us—and how the altercation 
that began in cngry words, terminated in a personal struggle— where, as the 
weaker, I was overcome, and lay beneath the weapen of my antagonist, by 
which already I had received a severe and dangerous wound. 

‘I should hesitate here, my lords,’ said I, ‘before 1 spoke of one who 
then came to iy aid, if [ did not know thathe is already removed by a heavy 
sentence both from the penalty his gallant conduct might call down upon him, 
and the enmity which the prosecutor would as certainly pursue him with; 
but he is beyond ihe reach ot either, and | may speak of him freely.’ 

I then told of Darby’s appearance that night in the barrack, disguised as a 
ba)lad-singer—how in this capacity he passed the sentry, and was present in 
the room when the officers entered to decide the wager—that he had quitted it 
soon after their departure, and only returned on hearing the noise of the scuf- 
fle between Crofts and myself. The struggle itself I remembered but imper- 
fectly, but so far as my memory bore me out, recapitulated to the court. 

‘I will relate, my lords,’ said I, ‘the few evenis which tollowed—not that 
they can ip any wise corroborate the plain statement I have made, nor indeed 
that they bear, save remotely, on the events mentioned—but € will de so in 
the hope—a faint hope it is—that in this court there might be found some one 
— who could add his testimony to mine, and say—‘ This is truae—to that 

can myself bare witness,’ ’ 

With this brief preface I told how Darby had brought me to a house in an 
obscare street, in which a man, apparently dying, wasstretched upon a mise- 
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with the intention of conveying the sick man away somewhere. This, how- 
ever, was de med impos ible, so near did his last hour appear, aod in his 
place I was taken ¢ ff, and placed on board the vessel bound for France. 

“Of my career in that country, it is needless that I should speak: _it can 
neither throw light upon the evenis which preceded it, nor have any interest 
for the court. My commission asa captain ot the Imperial Hussars, may, 
however, testify the position that | occupicd; while the certificate of the 
minister of war on the back, willshow that 1 quitied the service volun- 
tarily, and with bonoar.’ - 

‘The court would advise you, sir,’ said the judge, ‘not to advert to cir- 
cumstances which, while they contribute nothing to your excnipation, may 
have a very serious effect on the minds of the jury against you. Have you 
any witness to call?’ 

‘None, my lord.’ 

A pause 0! some minutes ensued, when the only sounds in the court were 
the whispering tones ot Crolts’ voice, as he said something into his counsel's 
ear. ‘The lawyer rose— 

‘ My task, my lords,’ said he, ‘is a short one, Indeed, in all probability, 
Ineed not trouble either your lordships or the jury with an additional word on 
a case where the evidence so conclusively establishes the guilt of the accused, 
and where the attempt to contradict it has been so abortive. Never, perhaps, 
Was a story narrated within the walls of acourt so full of improbable—might 
I not almost say impossible—events, as that of the prisoner’ He then re- 
capitulated, wish rapid, but accurate detail, the prineipal circumstances of 
my story, besiowing some brie! comment on each as he went. He sneered 
at the account Of the Struggle, and turnéd the whole description of the con- 
test with Crofts into ridicule, ca'ling on the jury to bestow a glance on the 
manly strength and vigorous proportions of his client, and then remember the 
age of his antagonist—a boy of fourteen. ‘1 forgot, gentlemen—Il ask your 

on—he confesses to one ally—ihis famous Piper. I really did hope that 
was a name we had done with tor ever. | indulged the dream, that among 
the memories of an awtul period, this was never to recur; but, unhappily, the 
expectation was delusive. ‘I'he tellow is brought once more before us; and, 
perhaps, jor the first time in his long life of iniquity, charged with a crime 
he did not commit,’ Ina few sentences, he explained that a large reward 
was at tha: very moment offered tor the apprehension of Darby, who never 
would have ventured, under any disguise, to approach the capital—much less 
trust himself within the walls ofa barrack, ‘ The tissue of wild and incon- 
gistent events which the prisoner has detailed as following the assault deserves 
no attention at ny hands, Where was this house? What was the street? 
Who was this doctor of which he speaks, and the sick man—how was he 
calied?’ 

‘| remember the name well, [t was the only one] remembered among ail 
I heard,’ said I from the dock. 

‘ Let us hear it, then,’ said the lawyer half contemptuously. 

‘ Daniel Portescue was the name he was called by.’ 

Scarcely wasthe name utiered by me, when Crotts leaned back in his seat, 
and became pale as death, while, stretching? out his hand, he took hold of the 
lawyer’s gown and drew bim wowards him. For a second ortwo he continu- 
ed to speak with rapid utterance in the advocate’s ear, and then covering his 
face with his handkerchie!, leaned his head on the rail before him. 

‘ [Lis necessary, my lords,’ said the lawyer, ‘that I should explain the rea- 
son of my client’s emotion, and, at the same time, unveil the baseness which 
was diciaied this last effort of the prisoner—it not to injure the reputation— 
to wound the feelings of my client. ‘The individual whose name has been 
mentioned was the hall-broiher of my client, and whose unbappy connexion 
with the disastrous events ol the year 93 involved him in a series of calami- 
ties, which ended in his death, which took place in the year 1800—but some 
months earlier Wan the citcumstance which we are now investigating. ‘The in- 
Woduction of this ubbappy inan’s hame was, then, a maligvant etfort of the 
prisoner to insult the feelings of my client, on which your lordships and their 
yay will place its true Value,’ 

murwur of disapprobation ran through the crowded court as these words 
were spoken; but whe her directed against me or against the comment of the 
lawyer, i could not determine; nor, such was the confusion I then felt, could 
I follow the remainder of the advovate’s address with anything like clearness. 
At last he concluded, and the chict-justice, after a whispered conversation with 
his bre hren of the bench, thus began : 

* Gentlemen vi the jury, the case which you have this day to try,to my mind, 
presents but one ieature of doubtand difficulty. ‘The great (act tor your consid- 
eration is, to determine to w hichoft Wo oppo sie and cx nflicting testimonies you 
willaccord your credence. On the one side youhave the story of the prosecutor 
a man of position and character, high in the confidence of honourable men, 
and invested with all the attributes of ran« and station ; onthe other, you kave 
@ narrative sicongly coherent in some parts, equally difficult to account for in 
others, given by the prisoner—whose lite, even by his own showing, has none 
ol those recommendations to your good opinions, which are based on loyalty 
and attachment to the constituiion of these realms. Both testimonies are un- 
supported by any collateral evidence. ‘The prosecutor's regiment is in India, 
and the only witnesses he could adduce are many thousand miles off. The 
prisoner appeals also to the absent, but with less of reason; for if we could 
call this man, M‘Keown, before us--il, I say, we had this same Darby 
M‘ Keown in court ‘ 

A wemendous aproar in the hal! without drowned the remainder of the sen- 
tence, and although the crier loudly proclaimed silence, and the bench twice 
interposed its authority to enforce it, the tumult continued, and eventually ex- 
tended within the court itself, where all semblance of respect seemed suddenly 
annihilated. 

‘It this continues one moment longer,’ exclaimed the chief-justice, ‘ I will 
commit to Newgate the very first disorderly person [ can discover.’ 

The threat, however, did bat partially calm the disturbance, which in a 
coniused murmur prevailed, from the beaches of the counsel to the very gal- 
Jeries of the court. 

* What means this?’ said the judge, in a voice of anger. ‘ Who is it that 
dares (o interfere with the administration of justice here ?’ 

‘A wituess—a witness, my lord,’ called out several voices from the passage 
of the court, while acrowd pushed violently forward, and came struggling 
on wards, till the leading figures pressed over the inner bar. 

Again the judge repeated his question, while he made a signal for the offi- 
cer of the court to approach him, 

*’ Tis me, my lord,’ shouted a deep-'oned voice from the middle of the crowd. 
‘ Your lordship was asking tor Darby M‘Keown, and it isn’t himseli’s asham- 
ed ofthe uame !’ 

A perfect yell of approval broke from the ragged mob, which now filled 
every avenue and passage of the court, and even jammed up the stairs and the 
enirance halls. 

And now, raised apon the shoulders of the crowd, Darby appeared, borne 
aloii in triumph; his broad and daring face, bronzed with sun and weather, 
glowed with a look of reckless effrontery, which no awe of the court, nor any 
fear tor himself was able to repress. 

Of my own sensations while this scene was enacting I need not speak ; and 
as I gazed atthe weather-beaten features of the hardy piper itdemanded every 
effort of my reason to believe in the testimony of my eyesight. Had he come 
back from death itself, the surprise would scarcely have been greater. Mean- 
while the tamult was allayed, and the lawyers on either side—for now that a 
glimmer of hcpe appeared, my advocate had entered with spirit on his duties 
—were discussing the admissibility of evidence at the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings. This point being speedily established in my favour, another and a 
graver question was raisei—how far the testimony of a convicted felon—tor 
such the jawyer at once called Darby—could be received as evidence, 

Cases were quoted, and authorities shown, to prove that such cannot be 
heard as witnesses—that they are among those whom the law pronounces in- 
famous and unworthy of credit; and while the lawyer continued to pour forth 





’ 


on this topic a perfect ocean of arguments, he was intercepted by the court, | 


who atlirmed the opinion, and concurred in his view of the case. 

‘It only remains, then, my lord,’ said my counsel, ‘ for the crown to estab- 
lish the identicy of the individual , 

* Nothing easier,’ iaterposed the other. 

‘1 beg pardon. I was about .o add—and produce the record of his convie- 
tion, 





T his last seemed a felling blow; for although the old lawyer never evinc- | 


ed here, or at apy other time, the slightest appearance of discomfiture at any 
opposition, | could see by the puckering of the deep lines around his mouth, 
that he fel: vexed and annoyed by this new suggestion, 

An eager and animated discussion ensued, in which my advocate was as- 
sisted by the advice of some senior counsel, and again the point was ruled in 
my favour, and Darby M‘Keown was desired tu mount the table. 

It required all the efforts of the various officers of the court to repress anoth- 
er outbreak of mob eathasiasm at the decision; for already the trial had as- 
sumed a feature perfectiy distinct from any common intraction of the law. 
its political bearing had long since imparted a character of patty warfare to 
the whole proceeding; aud while Sir \sontague Crofis found his well-wishers 
among the betier dressed and more respectable persons present, a much more 
numerous body of Supporters claimed me as their own, and in defiance of all 
the usages and solemnuy o/ ihe place, did not scrapie to bestow on me looks, 
and even words, Of encouragement, at every stage of the ial. Darby's ap- 
pearance was the climax ol this popular enthusiasm. There were few who 
had not seen, or at least heard ot the celebrated piper in times past. His dar- 
ing infraction of the law—his reputed skill in evading detection—his acquains 
ance with every clue and circumstance of the late rebellion—the contidet.ce 
he enjoyed among the leaders—had made him a hero in a land where such 
qualities are ceriain of obiaining their due estimation, And now, the reck- 


less effrontery of his presenee as a witness in a court of justice, while the | 
sentence of transporiauon still hung over him, was a claim to admiration none 
refused to acknowledge. 

His air and demeanour, he took his seat on the table, seemed an ac- 
knowlecgment of the homage@rendered him; tor though, as he placed his worn 
and ragged hat beside hj t, and stroked down his short black hair on his 
lurebead, a careless ce might have suspecte| him of ieeling awed and 
abashed by the presencé in which he sat, one more conversant with his coun- 
trymen would have detected in the quiet leer of his roguish black eye, anda 
certain protrusion of his thick under lip, that Darby was as perfectly at his 
eave there as Lie eminent judge was, who now fixed his eyes upon him, A 
short, but not cisrespeettial nod was the oaly notice he bestowed on me, and 
then concealing his joined hands within his sleeves, and drawing his legs 

assumed that attitude of mock humility your least 
nly tond of. 








bashful Irishman is so 

The veteran barrister ‘meanwhile, surveying the witness with the pe- 
culiar scrutiny of his cast@; he looked at him through his spectacles, and 
then he stared at him above them: he measured him irom head to foot, his 
eye dwelling on gvery little circumstance of his dress or demeanour, as 
though to catch sétne elue to his habits of thinking or acting. Never did a 
matador survey the brawny animal with which he was about to contend in 
skill or strength, with more critical acumen, than did the lawyer regard Dar- 
by the Blast; nor was the object of this examination unaware of it. Very 
far trom this, indeed; he seemed pleased by the degree of attention bestowed 
on him, and felt all the flattery such notice conveyed ; but while doing so, 
you could only detect his satisiaction in an occasional side-long look of drolle- 
ty, which, brief and flining as it was, had still a numerous body of admirers 
through the court, whose muttered expressions of ‘ Devil fear ye, Darby, but 
ye're up to them any day ;’ or ‘ Fax, ‘tis himself cares little about them, 
showed they had no lack of confidence in the piper. , 

‘Your name is M'Keown, sir? said the lawyer, wih that abruptness 
which so often succeeds in overselting the balance of a witness's seli-pos- 
session. 

‘ Yes, sir—Darby M‘Keown,’ 

‘ Did you ever go »y any other than this ?’ 

‘ They do ca!l me “ Darby the Blast” betimes, av that’s a name.’ 

‘Is that the only other name you have been called by ? 

‘I misremember rightly, i’s so long since 1 was among triends and ac- 
quaintances ; but it yer honour would remind me a little, maybe 1 could 
tell.’ 

‘Well, were you ever called “ Larry the Flail?’ ” 

‘Faix, | was,’ replied he, laughing, ‘ devil a doubt of it.’ 

‘ How did you come by the name of “ Larry the Fiail?”’ 

‘They gave me that name up at Mulhuidad, there, for bating one M‘Clan- 
cy with a flail.’ 

‘A very good reason. So you got the name because you beat a certain 
M'‘Clancy with a flail?’ 

‘I didn't say that. | only said they gave me the name because they said 
I bate him.’ 

‘ Were you evercalled “ Fire-the-Haggard ?”’ 

‘| was, often.’ 

‘For no reason, of course ?’ 

‘Devil arayson. The boys saidit in sport, just as they talk of yer honour 
| out there in the hall.’ 

‘ How do you mean, talk of me?’ 

‘Sure | heard them say mysel/, as | was coming in, that you wor a clever 
man anda cute lawyer. ‘They do be always humbugging that way.’ 

A titter ran round the benches of the barristers at this speech, which was 
delivered with a naive simplicity that would deceive many. 

‘You were a Uniied Irishman, Mr. M‘Keown, I believe ?’ 1¢joined the 
counsel, with a frown of stern intimidation, 

‘ Yes, sir, and a White Boy, and a Defender, and a Thrasher, besides. I 
was in all the fun themtimes,’ 

‘The ‘Vhrashers are the fellows, I believe, who must beat any man they 
are appoilited to attack—isn’t that so?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ So that, if I was mentioned to you as a person to be assaulted, although 
I had never done you any injury, you'd not hesitate to waylay me ? 

‘No, sir, 1 wouldn’t do that—I’d not touch yer honour.’ 

‘Come, come—whatdo you mean? Why wouldn’t you touch me? 

‘}'d rather not tell, av it was plazing to ye.’ 

‘You must tell, sir. Speak out! Why wouldn’t you atiack me?’ 

‘They say, sir,’ said Darby, and as he spoke his voice assumed a peculiar 
lisp, meant to express great modesty, ‘ they say, sir, that when a mau has a 
big wart on his nose there, tike yer honour, it’s not lucky to bate him, lor 
that’s the way the devil marks his own.’ 

This time the decorum of the court gave way entirely, and the unwashed 
faces which filled the avenues and passages were all expanded in open laugh. 
ter; nov was it easy to restore order again amid the many marks of approval 
and encouragement bestowed on Darby by his numerous admirers. 

Tobe Continued, 











LEGENDS OF THE LOIRE. 
THE LAST DAYS OP CATHERINE OF MEDICIS. 


Tur life of Catherine de Medicis, widow of Henry Il. of France, and mo- 
ther of the three ensuing kings, aflords one of the darkest pictures of haman 
depravity with which history furnishes us. There was no treachery, no cruelty, 
which this woman would not commit for the purpose of promoting her aimbi- 
tious ends ; she corrupted her very children in order to make them follow out 
her wicked policy. {t is most instructive to observe how all the wies and 
bloody deeds of Catherine redounded only in misfortunes to her family and 
herself. Hereldest son, Francis Il. (husband of Mary Queen of Scots,) died 
in youth, in consequence of the anxiety in which her policy had involved him. 
The second, Charles 1X, having been forced by her to order the celebra'ed Bar- 
tholomew massacre, sunk under his consequent remorse. Finally, her third son, 
Henry AIL, whom she had succeeded in corrupting to a greater degree than 
any of the rest, was driven from Paris, along with herself, by the son of that 
Duke of Guise whose murder she is believed to have instigated. 

It was in 1558 that this last event took place. Catherine was now seventy 
years of age, broken down with infirmities and disappointment, yet stil] possessed 
of all her atrocious dispositions. She escaped from her newly-erected palace 
of the ‘Tuilenes with some difficulty, and took refuge with her son in the 
castle of Bluis, on the Loire, a magnificent old fortress, which still remains in 
nearly the same state in which it was at the end of the sixteenth century.* 
Neglected by her son and his courtiers, she was left on her bed of agony to 
the attendance of her inferior domestics, without a friend to cheer or comfort 
herin her hours of suffering and distress. The power of the Duke of Guise 
had at ths time attained such a height, that the king possessed scarcely the 
shadow of authority : his person, his habits, and his affections, were the objects 








of the blackest calumny and abuse; the preachers, in their sermons, repre- 
; sented him to the people as the worst of tyrants, and styled him the offsprin gof 
the devil 
The states-general were called together to seek a remedy for the disorders of 
the kingdom ; but through the influence of their party they were all selected 
from the adherents of the league, and every proposition made by the king was 
instantly rejected. Even in his personal intercourse, the Duke of Guise took 
upon him to speak with the authority of a master whose will was to be obeyed 
without a question ; and it was publicly said that he intended to carry the king 
to Paris, and to act over again the scene of Charles Martel and Chilperic. 
rhe Duchess of Montpensier, the duke’s sister, constantly carried at her side 
}a pair of golden svissors, which she said were intendedto make the tonsure 
of brother Henry of Valois; and it was expected thatthe king would be 
forced into a convent, and Henry of Guise proclaimed King of France. With 
these reports universally credited, what must have been the torturing reflec- 
tions of Catherine of Medicis on her bed of sickness and approaching disso- 
lution ! Was ittosuch ends and purposes that she had waded through the blood 
| of friend and foe! She felt hersclf powerless, from age and infirmity, and 
knew that her son was equally so from education and habit ; but it seemed 
be had too much of his mother’s nature within him not to seck for vengeance, 
cost what it would, and a direiul scene was in preparation to mark the 
closing hours of Catherme’s eventful lite. In this scene, however, she had no 
participation, the king himself being the sole instigator of the plot, for his 
own deliverance from the bondage in which he was held, and from the dangers 
which he anticipated. He first consulted with the Marechal d’Aumont, and 
three other intimate friends, to whom he disclosed his sorrows and his fears, 
his resolution and his hopes. To attack the power of the Guises by open force, 
was agreed to be impossible ; but the education which the queen-mother had 
given to her son made him little scrupulous as to any other means by which 
he might rid himself of his enemies; the only difficulty was to find a hand 
to strike the blow. At length Henry resolved to apply to Crillon, the colonel 
of his guards, who bore a personal hatred to the duke, and was sincerely devot- 
ed to the king; but, on application being made to him, bis answer was such 
as was litle to be expected from a courtier of his time : ‘Sire,’ he said, ‘I am 
your majesty's servant, and am ready todo battle with the Duke of Guise 
to the death, if such be your will and pleasure; but to act as an assassin a 
executioner, ts nether the part of a gentleman nora soldier.” Tu Henry's 
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credit he took the reply in good part, and the brave Crillon lost nothing of his 
favour or affection; hissecrecy was secured, and application made to Lotgnac 
first gentleman of the bedchamber, who agreed to undertake the execution 
of the King’s purpose. These measures took place on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, and the 23d wes fixed upon as the day of vengeance. The duke, in the 
meanwhile, trusting to the pusillanimity of the monarch, and confident in hig 
own strength, acted with increased arrogance, and having objected to a per- 
con whom the Jaiter had nominated commander of the royal archers, insult- 
ingly said that he should resign his post of lieutenant general of the kin 

and seek some other office. The king understood the nature of the threat, but 
concealing bis anger and his fears, assured his ‘good cousin’ that in two or 
three days they would arrange the affair between them without any dispute. 
fn the interval, no alarm was taken by the princes of Lorraine, though, after 
the deed was done, it was said that the great Nostradamus, who had been one 
of Catherine's favourite soothsayers, had predicted the event in the almanac 
for the year, and declared that a great murder would be perpetrated at 
Blois ; but this and other vaticinations were treated with ridicule by hum whe 
was most deeply interested in their developement. On the evening of the 
22d, when he sat down to dinner, the duke found upon his plete a paper, by 
whieh he was warned to be on his guard, as a piot was on the point of exe. 
cution against him: io this he contented himself by writing beneath the 
notice, ‘they dare not,’ and threw the paper carelessly underthe table. Hig 
friends, however, began to feel vague alarms, end a secret council was held to 
consider if it would not be better tor him to withdraw for a time from Blois - 
but Guise felt confident in his force, and thought that his retreat woulg 
compromise his party, and also be a tacit confession of treasonable designs - 
*| am too far advanced,’ he said, ‘to draw back, and, if I saw death comin 
in at the window, I would not open the door to escape.’ During this time the 
king pretended to be wrapt in devout preparation for the festival of Christ 
aud declared his intention to make a pilgrimage to Notre Dame de Clery on 
the 23d, but, on the evening of the 22d, announced that he had changed his 
mind, and should spend the day at Noné, a small residence on the borders of 
the forest, sending the Sieur de Merle to request the Duke of Guire, his bro. 
wher the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Archbishop of Lyons, and others, to attend 
him in his cabinet at six o'clock in the morning, as he wished tu expedite some 
weighty matters of business without disturbing his devotio.s Curing the rest of 
the week. 

Notwithstanding the havoc made during the revolution with the interior 48 well 
as the exterior of the castle of Blois, and its subsequent conversicn into a mili- 
tary barrack, the arrangement of the part of the building destined to be the 
scene of murder remains at the present day nearly the same as that which it ex- 
hibited on the 23d 01 December, 1589; the demplition of some of the carved 
work, and placing a slight partition across the royal chamber, being all the 
change which has taken place. The room has a dark and gloomy character 
from its vast length, and thom the windows being all placed on the north side; 
atthe east end ls aspecious chimney, and in the centre of the south side an 
ulcove, in which was placed the king’s bed ; at the west end of the chamber isa 
door communicating with the apariment used us a counci!-room in the ume of 
Henry Lil; farther on Was a corridor with various small cells, and @ staucase 
descending to the bedroom of the queen-mother. 

Loignac, who had (as has been said) accepted the office so honourably de 
clined by Crillon, had procured the aid of Larchant, one of the captains of the 
-oyal guaid, and by the king’s command waited on the duke of Guise in the 
evening at the bead of some soldiers of his regiment, tu request his support toa 
petition which they intended to present to the council Lext day to obtain the 
arrears of their pay. At mine o’ciocs Larchant returned, and received his final 
orders from hismajesty, wo retired to the queen’s chamber at midnight, alter 
giving orders to Du Ha'de, his tist valet de chambie, to awake him at four 
v’clock. 

At theappcintel time the valet knocked at the door, which was opened by 
Louise de Px lans, the principal attendant on her wejesty, who was cesired to 
announce the hourte the king, upon which Henry erose iMstantly—not from 
rleep, for during the whole ngut be had been restless «nd uneasy. On pass- 
ing mto his owa chamber, he found Bellegarde and Du Halide awaiting him, 
aud Was svon &fter joined by Leignac, who brought with hun severe! of the 
pody-guard,to make sure of whom the kig himself locked them up in the 
cells be had fitted up in the adjoining corridor for the reception ot the Capu- 
chins who frequently attended his devotions. When the members of the cour- 
cil had arrived, he reconducted the guar¢s into his Chamber, ordering them to 
move as quietly a8 possible, not to disturb (he queen-mother ; aud repeated 
his commands, promising large rewards if they were faithfully executed. He 
then gave directions to the huissier stationed in the ante-room to admit no one 
except by his own immediate order, and sent the Marech.] D’ Aumont, his cor- 
fidant, intu the covuncil-chamber, to be in readiness to arrest the Cardimal of 
Lorraine and the Archbishop of Lyons the instant the duke should fall; d- 
recting al the same time Beliegarde to summon into h:s oratory two of his chap- 
lains, Claude de Bulis and Lueane d’Arguyn, with orders that thcy should 
‘pray earnesily to God that the king might succeed in the undertaking he was 
ubout forrepuse of the kingdom’. These arrangements made, he awaited the 
arrival of the brothers of Lorraine in a state of agonizing exciiement. Instead 
of his usual apatby and indifference, he now exhibited the most restless and ner- 
vous agitation, repeatedly addressing himself to the guards, and charging tiem 
to take care of themselves, forthe duke, he said, was very strong aud pow- 
erful. At length the cardinal arsived, but the duke was still absent. It was 
nearly eight o’clock before he was im readiness to attend the council, 
though a messenger had been sentto say that the king was waiting to depart. 
The morning was duliand gloomy, and a cold piercing rain was falling m 
torrents, On arriving at the foot of the staircase leading to the council- 
chamber, Guise found Larchant at the head of his company with the petition 

they had requested the duke to present, and asking permigsion to wail tll it 
was decided. ‘This was easily granted ; the prince promised his support, and 
entered the room where the courcil was assemb.ed ; when Larchant imme- 
diately placed bis men in double rank upon the etairs, and sent his lieutenant 
with twenty men to occupy the passage leading tothe king’s chamber. In the 
meanwhile Crillon, according to the orders he had received, caused all the 
gates of the castle to be clused. This spread instantaneous alarm amongst 
ihe partisans uv! Guise, and Pericard, his secretary, Who was in waiting below, 
endeavoured to convey a billet enclosed in a pocket handkerchief to his master, 
coataining these words—'Save yourself, mouseigueur, or you are Jost.’ The page 
charged with this warning gave it to aluissier of the council ; but it was ar- 
rested by the guards, and there was no longer a hope of escape for the destined 
victim. 

Un entering the council, the duke {uund all the members assembied, with the 
exception of the Archbishop of Lyons, who arrived almost immediately. 
Seating himselt by the fire, he compiaimed of cold, was ubserved to turn very 
pale, aud requested M. de St Prix to procure him some sweetmeats. St Put 
offered him some dried prunes of Brignolles, which he accepted, and said be felt 
better. ‘Tie secretary then proceeded to lay some papers before the assem 
bly, when the door was opened, and it was announced that his majesty desired 
to see the duke in his chamber, The latter placed some of the prunesio & 
gold box, wrapped his cloak round his arm, saluted the members, and paseed to 
wards the royal apartment with the box in hishand. On entering, he bowed 
the guards stationed near the coor, and was advancing towards the upper 
eud of the room, where Henry stood leaning against the side of the chimney; 
as he proceeded, te suddenly turned half round, thinking he heard some ove 
behindhim. Atthisinstantone of the guards named Montery caught him by 
the arm and wounded him :n the throat with a ponard, whilst another se:zed 
hun around the legs, and athird struck bim on the back of the head. ‘ y 
iriends ! my friends! treason!’ cried the duke; and with a violent blow 
frum the box in his hand he felled ove of the assailants to the ground, ave 
dragged himself and those who clung to bim half the length of the chamber, 
when he received a mortal wound irom the hand of Loignac, and fell beside 
the king’s bed in the alcove, ‘My God' mercy!’ were his last words. Heery, 
who bad remained immoveable during the bloody scene, seeing the bucy 
motionless on the floor, advanced and ordered Bellegarde to search 't- - 
go.d chain, to which was attacked a small key, was found fastened ron? 
ove of his arms, and in his pocket a purse with some gold coin, and a billet, 
on which was written—*T’o carry on civil war in Frauce will require s*¥e* 
bundred thourend écus per month.’ During the search, Bellegare thought 
he perceived some movement in the body, and said, ‘Monseignevur, whilst = 
have life, ask pardonof God and the king ;’ Guise gave a deep and heavy} sigh: 
and expired. The body was then covered with a cloth, drawn into @ closet, 204 
two hours after delivered into the hands of the public executioner. ce 

On the noise caused by the struggle being heard in the council-chamber, 
the members rose in great alarm; Marechal de Retz exclaimed thet — 
Was lost, and the cardinal cried out, ‘They are murdering my brother, re 
é’Espinac rushed to the door to endeavour to aid the duke ; but the Marec® 
a’Aumon', drawing his sword, intercepted him, and said calmly, ——— 
remain where you are, and await his majesty’s commands.’ The reo se 
then iMstanily filled with archers, and the two prelates placed in custody ‘ 
an exewpt of gua:ds After a short interval Loignac, without his o- 
and with his head bare, entered and announced the duke’s death, summe! “s 
the members of the council to the royal presence. They found the kim: ™ 
excited; and in atone of menace to which he was little accustomed, ” he 
them ‘that at length he was king, end would take care that from hence ~ 
his power should be respected.’ He then left them, and wert to the - 
ment of his mother, who had heard the noise in che king's chamber, 
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attempts which Pericard and other attendants of the duke had vainly made to | but they were hidden generally from view by the woods, and | could only just 
in admission to her presence, but remained in total ignorance of what was | discern iwo or three dark heavy columns, as quiet and apparently as moton- 


passing, ti!! Henry himself announced the event which bad taken place. And 


less as ourselves. Soon, however, the muskeiry began with the attack upon 


what was the effect of the dreadful tale upon this wretched woman, lying | the village, then the deep heavy roarof cannon, and we saw the troops in our 
on the bed of death ? Was it an additional pang added to the consciousness | Iront, the 3nd Light Division, smartly engaged. We were kept in reserve ail 
of many crimes' Was it compassion for one for whom she had at times | this day, remaining under arms, but doing nothing. During the night we 


professed the greatest friendship and affection ? 
culties in which her son had invulved himself and the country? No! Her 
obdurate heart remained unsoftened by any of these considerations. Her 


pride and ambition were inflexible ; and her first feelings were those of indig. | . ‘ . 

After a time, be- | ve, which would have done us considerable harm, had it not beer for the 
ing appeased, she obse t ww it) : 
me *pp° wescrved that the geck wee Weel Ot cut, and thet Bow’ | j and at the imminent risk of his own life, knocked up their muskets with his 


nation at not having been made a confidant in the plot. 


was necessary to sew it together. ‘C'est bien coupé, mais il faut a present 
coudre, activiié et vigueur, voilace qu'il vous fact,’ were her words before 
she sank exhausted by pain and weakness on her bed ; and again the poniards 
of the assassins were called into play. The Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
had been arrested inthe council-chamber, was conveyed into a lower room ‘1 
a neighbouring tower, which communicated with the part of the castle where 
the recent tragedy had been enacted, and in the floor of which there is still a 
trap-door opening into the oubliettes beneath ; but it was not in those dark 
recesses of crime and horror that the second victim was to expiate the ambi- 
tions projects of hisparty. After a night of anxiety and alarm spent with his 
fellow. prisoner, the archbishop of Lyons, in praver and watching, he still re- 
mained in ignorance of his approaching fate. ‘hose whohad been ready and 
ne to execute the royal commands against the duke, recoiled from the 
idea of staining their hands in the blood of a priest and a prince of the church ; 
but at length a Captain du Guast wes found, who at the king’s desire uuder- 
took the dangerous office ; and at the price of four hundred ézus obtained the 
aid of three soldiers of his company. 
chambre of the monarch, he entered the dungeon where the cardinal was 


confined, and informed him that the king required his presence. ‘Are we both | 


to attend his majesty ''asked thecaptive. ‘Iam charged to summon you only, 
monseigneur,’ replied Du Guast, and asthe unfortunate man Jeft the chamber 
to follow him, the archbishop, who seemed to have antic pated his fate, desired 
him ‘to think on Ged.’ In a few moments the sounds without the dour told 


Was it anxiety for the diffi- | Were moved to the right on account of some movement of the enemy; bul 
, With the dawn of day we were in our places, and deploying into line, were 


formed with our left throwa back; a Portuguese brigade was immediately be 
hind us, lining a long broken stone wall, and they began a heavy straggling 


presence of mind and gallantry of our Colonel, (my uncle,) who rusbed up, 


sword, and succeeded in stopping (to us) this most dangerous fire. We had 


| not as yet seen the foe; soon, however, a round shot whizzed over our heads, 
jand went boanding away far behind us. I made a most polite bow as it 


| passed ; it was the first had ever heard. Iwas but a boy, and breathing a 


| Short prayer to Heaven, for I was then young and innocent, and such prayers 


we are told never ascend in vain, | murmured to mysel!, whilst my heart beat 
| most violently, ‘ Now, lam in earnest in batile ;’ not that it was fear,—it was 
| a tingled emotion of awe and pleasure, and of | know not what, | have never 
j felt it since, and cannot now describe it. 1 looked towards my uncle. 1 bean! 
nim steadily and coolly giving his orders; then came the heavy gallop and 
rush of cavalry, aun immense column of horse advancing at full speed; again 
the deep a voice of the Colonel, ‘ Steady, soldiers; ready—present—fire ! 
| In a second all this passed ; the regiment, all young soldiers, stood in a line 
like a solid rock, poured in a deadly volley; and when the smoke cleared 
away, horses were to be seen galloping wildiy about without mders, and the 
enemy’s column were moving, mach thinned, round our lett flank, to attack 


| tion, and were repulsed with great loss. 

We now retired from the right by companies through a small wood, and 

| reformed again in line on some rising ground, exposed toa heavy cannonade. 

} The officer who cummanded our brigade, was pot to be round; and upon our 

| comimanding oliicer asking the General of Division what was to be done, his 
reply was, ‘Do whatever you please, Colonel M g.’ This officer then 





and I set him at defiance. On that journey one of the mess who was caterer, 
untortanately for us in thie instance, wasan East Indian; as we were retuced 
to our last dollar, we had no bread, and he had gone into the village to lorage 
for some, when back he came, his face beaming with delight, and vors re- 
flecting back the joy of his countenance, expeciing 10 see the wel; filled havre- 
sack pour forth a shower of nice white loaves, when, to our uller dismay, 
though he was rabbing his hends and rejoicing at his prize, it turmed out to 
be an immesse quantily of green chilies, into which be had turned our cash. 
Moses and his bargain of green spectacles, in the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” was 
nothing to this; for, if Lremember aright, the good viear and his family bad 
dined; we were fasting after a long day's mareh, and thus saw ail our sm 
dashed to earth, and nagght for dinner save tough lean beef and chili soap. 
The first’ barst of disappointinent over, we laughed most heartily at poor 
Mac and hischilies. Poor teNow! he was killed alierwards on the Bu 

retreat. Of that party nearly @i/ died in ther harness, and were killed in a 

inthe Peninsula, They have escaped many a bitter pang in this cold and 
selfish world. Providence has wisely ordained that ™ should be so, bat in 
those days we were knit too closely together; death and danger were too near 
us; we neither had time por inclination to be cold-hearted or selfish; the 
little we had we freely shared witheach other, No one thonght aboot the cut 





of a coat, or the fashion of a boot, or looked coldly on his neighbour because 
his ragged garment was less fashionable than his own; safficient was itthathe 
had a cuat on his back; end for those of our comrades who fell en ihe field 
ot batile, ifoar mourning for their loss was short, it was heartfelt and sincere; 
the tear that dropped upon their clay, as we shovelled them into their last 
narrow bed, came frum hearts that knew hypocrisy and selfishness but by 
name. I mean not to say that the army has degenerated ; bring them together 
again, a Wellington at our bead, and all our frippery and ali our nonsense 
would speedily vanish; we should become agam what that army thea was, 


Attended by them and by a valet-de- | the regiments posted there ; trom them they met with the same warm recep- | ontiy alled either in diseipline of composition by any in Europe, fit to march 


‘through ihe world, conquering the world’s conqnerors, and prostrating at the 
feet of oor Chief the energies and talents of the first officers of the day, 

Guided hy Providence our fields were ever fielis of conquest, and whe Bri- 

| tish soldier well knew that the day of battle was to bim the day of victory; 

such wasthe army of Wellington; hes the country ever, or will it ever, see its 

equal? Bat I write, perhaps, somewhat too warmly, and feel, even now, to 


him too clearly that his anticipations were correct. The cardinal was mor- | ‘aking the command, retired over a plain, in the presence of a large cavalry | much the enthusiasm of my boyish days, and lest [shoukd grow censeneus, 


dered in the passage outside between the Tour de Moulins andthe rest of the 
buildings, and the epot where he fell is stil! pointed out to those who visit the 
castle. The bodies of the two brothers were afterwards burnt to ashes in a 
chamber under the staircase built by Louis XII, and the remains thrown 
into the Loire, to prevent their being regarded as relics by their adherents. 
Eight days after this second murder, on the Sth of January, the guilty 
Catherine finished her mortal career: and as her hopes of earthly gran- 
deur had fallen to nothing during her life, so also the gorgcous memorialsshe had 
prepared inher prosperity to continue her farae became vain and empty monu- 
ments. ‘I'he magnificenttomb she had prepared to receive her mortal re- 
mains was left void and untenanted. Political affairs pressed too rapidly 
upon her son to allow him to attend to his mother's obsequies, and her body, 
says a contemporary historian, was treated with as little regard as that of ‘an o| 
goat.’ It was indeed ordered to be embalmed, in order to its transportation to 
St Dennis ; but the operation was so imperfectly performed, that j 





it became ne- 
cessary to inter her en the spot, and it was thrown intotbe common cemetery 
with as little respect as that of any other malefactor. A few months saw the 
principal agents of the murders above recorded receive the reward of their 
erimes ; the minor tools were abandoned by their employers to punishment 
or neglect ; and the hand of a fanatic assassin cut off the last of ‘the offspring 
of the guilty Catherine, and with him extinguished the race of Valois, for 


whore aggrandisement so many direful offences had been perpetrated. It is | 


worthy of remark, that the identical motive which the Duke of Guise urged 
for the murder of the Admiral Coligny, was his own death-warrant: he had 
vehemently pressed the necessity of that infamous act—‘parce que |’amiral 
faisoit trop Je roi’ (for the admiral made himself too much a king). 








FOUR YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. 


BY A FIFLD OFFICER, 


I was a boy little more than thirteen years of age, when | was gazetted to 
ao Ensigovy, and shall not easily forget the rapturous delight with which I 
received the information that I was an officer of the Army. At play with 
my school-tellows when I was told of it, 1 was, in my own opinion, the 
greatest man in the world. Long—long years have since passed over my 
head, yet memory brings back this, perhaps the happiest day of my life, as 
if it were but yesterday. Many have outstripped me in my military career, 
men, who never heard the whiff of a shot in their lives—who never received 
the honourable baptism of a soldier in the battle-field—now command the 
veterans of Wellington, many of whom, without even a riband or a medal 
on their breast, fag on with nothing to cheer them in their path, save those 
glorious recollections for which, it he cling somewhat too fondly, the old 
unrewarded soldier may be forgiven. Where is the warrior who has fought 
at Waterloo and in the Peninsula, who would part with his service, and 
doff the veteran (were it possible,) to be the Boy Colonel ot the most favour- 
ed corps in the Army? not that I repine,—life is but a lottery, we cannot all 
draw the prizes. It isan old saying, though notthe less trae, that Providence 
has pretty equally portioned out its lot of joy and misery to all beneath the 
sun; the clouds and storms of to-day may bring forth sunshine and fair 
weather to-morrow. I, above all, have no causeto murmur—God has blessed 
me with a thousand favours, and it were base ingratitude to Him not to be 
thankful. 

But to proceed with my tale: then I was secure of the future, I was an 
officer in a light corps, commanded by an uncle who had adopted me as his 
son, and been all that father could be to me. I was taken from school; and 
the first day | put on my scarlet jacket, and cased my little short legs in 
while breeches and black gaiters, the full dress costume of the day, (1810,) 
object that | was! [deemed myself an Adonis ; in my own eyes I was per- 
tection, The regiment soon alterwards received an order to join the Army 





j force, in the mostjudicivus manner, showing, through the whole operations of 
j the day, the greatest possible skill, judgment, and bravery, and yet his honoar- 
j #ble breast has been denied the medal be so nobly earned on that field, as an 

action two days aflerwardg, in which this officer took the greatest responsibi!- 
j ity upoa himself, and which cught to have reflected credit upon him rather 
j (van annoyance, was misrepresented to the Great Dake, whe, with all bis 
bright qualities, is said (if report does not greatly belie him,) never to alter an 
, Opiniod or a resolution once formed, and thus a brave and distinguished old 
| General is deprived of an honour he so jusily deserve |, since, afier fifty years’ 
long and faithfal service, atier having twice received the thanks of his coun- 
trymen, once jor his military conduct whilst in command of the Isle of Wight, 
and afterwards from the whole of the inhabitants of one of our colonies abroad, 
over which he presided as Civil Governor, having commanded moreover our 
forces in the West Indies nearly two years, he has retired into private life an- 
titled and undecorated, though he has filled he highest stations, both civil and 
| military, and ‘ever caused’ (as the address stated) ‘the British Government to 
be both loved and respected ;’ he has sheathed his swurd tpon the poor pittance 

of a British General*—a sum at which a nobleman’s butler would turn up 
his nose. Well may the British soldier say with one of the Roman Gracchi, 
|* We fightand die to advance the glory of the great, and are called masters of 
the world whilst we have not a foot of ground we can cali our own, or a spot 
in which to lay our bones when we die.’ 

The operations of the day now ceased; Lord Wellington having repulsed 
| the enemy on all the principal points of attack, threw back his right, composed 
}of our division, on the village ot Frenada, and the regiment was strongly 
posied behind stone walls in its immediate tront, with orders to defend it to 














had achieved the victory of Fuentes D’Onor, But what was that compared 
to my feats?—I, a boy of thirteen, had been in a battle, had seen men killed 
and wounded by my side; and yet all this joy was speedily turned into sorrow 
by a trifle, laughable enough now, but at that time, alas! how serious, since 
it sent me that night to my grassy bed supperless. ‘I'he night betore the ac- 
tion we had contrived by come lucky aecident to buy a dozen tresh eggs, upon 


which we were to have breakfasted next morning, but the French not giving | fal migits in the o 


the last extremity. How welll remember every incident of that day, the 
| weather was most beautiful, the month May, hot as July in Kkngland; and 
when the fight was done, I sat down on the grass in the evening a much proud- | 
er and happier fellow, | am sure, than our great Chiet himself, although he 


will resume my tale, On our reaching the army we all parted to pom gat 
different regiments; mine was cantoned m one ol the miserable villages in 
the north of Portugal, on the frontiers of Spain. | was received with more 
than kindness by every one, each one vying who should treat me with most 
jattention, L perhaps was never happier in my lite, lor on account of my 
| youth I was indulged in any and every thing, and all my boyish | ranks were 
| laughed at and encouraged by kind-hearted brother officers, Soon afterwards 
| we moved to the froot, but nothing of apy consequence occuried, except @ 
very brilliant aflair at El Bodon, in which the 5h and 77th Regts. greatly 
distinguished themselves; the army then moved quietly into winter 5 ea 
our division was quartered at Penamacor, a tuwn in the north of ortagal 
| prettily situated on a high bill. Here for some time we led a inost agreeable 
life ; the neighbourhood abounding with game our days were passed in cour- 
| sing and shooting. In the evenings there was always a party at some ones 
; quarters, where cigars, egg wine, and good humour generally sent half of us 
| tipsy to bed: three times a week a division clab, established by the German 
Light Brigade in an empty convent, added to our amusements and brought a» 
al! logether—here was music, dancing, and cards—a pharo bank for those 
who were disposed to lose their money—two military bands for the youngsters 
to dance to—and a sutler’s room, where was every species of refreshment at 
most moderate prices, Many a mild mad scene have | been witness, and 
perhaps partaker of, at this club, but all was in perfect good hamour, No ar- 
guments or strife, nothing but the ebullition of health and youth; our Gene- 
rals and superior officers joined in and added to all our pleasares and 
amusements, as in the field they shared all our privations and hardships. 
During our sojourn here we were annoyed by some dreadful murders which 
| took place ; for several mornings successively, the bodies of some male and 
| female peasanis were tound immediately outside the town with their throats 
cut; this, at last, became so serious, that it was imagined there must be a 
banditti in the neighbourhood, though neither individually, nor in parties, as 
officers, had we ever been molested or annoyed in our rambles or walks, and 
frequently returning as we did unarmed at all hours of the night. Our regi- 
ment with another was ordered out to seour the country, which was moun- 
tainous for leagues round the town, and these mountains were beautilally 
wooded with gum cistus and the arbutus—we remained out two days, but dis- 
covered nothing, not even a robber’s cave; we had our stro)l and two beauti- 
nair, and nothing more— however, it intimidated the hor- 





us time for this meal, J, unwilling to lose the prize, popped thein intofmy cap, | rid perpetrators of these murders, for nothing of the sort ever oceurred again 
and thought no more of my eggs until about the middle of the day. During | whilst we remained there. 


a pause, I felt something trickling down my neck; I scarcedared to raise my 


Wearied with inactivity our clubs and other amusements began to lose all 


hand, for [ thought I was wounded ; but | saw one of the officers near me laugb- | their atiractions, and it was with the greatest possible delight, although in the 


ing most immoderately, and then I took off my cap, and saw all my eggs 
smashed to pieces, my heai and neck in a most piteous plight, and, worse 
than all, with this came the bitter thought, that if 1 escaped the fight, I must 


lose my dinner and supper, since on these Inckless eggs | had dep ended for 


both. 

The following day we prepared at daybreak for a renewal ofthe attack ; but 
the enemy remained quiet, and I was doomed this day to pay for youth and 
inexperience, { was on picquet with a knowing old Sub.; we had builed 
some milk and biscuit, and were just sitting down with most exquisite appe- 
lites, when some shots were fired in out front; |, a8 the junior, was instantly 
despatched by old Nol to see what was the matter. I svon returned; but, alas! 
milk and biscuit had all disappeared, and I was only laughed at. 1 was then 
a young soldier--such accidents never happened afterwards. ‘Trivial as all 
these incidents appear, how vividly and with what pleasure does memory, 
alter the lapse of so many years, bring them back ;all that part of my life now 
seems like some pleasantdream—a dream of youth—passed in that beautiful 
and romantic land; ite woods of olive and cork, its splendid river and moun- 
(ain scenery, the picturesque costumes of its peasantry, all combine to make 
Spain and Spaviard pleasant sounds to me; nor do Lever read any book with 
half ihe interest that the perusal of Don Quixotle inspires ; its description of 


under Wellinzton, then serving in Portugal: here was another brilliant ea- | Spanish scenes and manners, the noble simplicity, magnanimity, and generos- 


Teer ot happiness open to me. [could not sleep the night previous to our 
march for Portsmouth; [ revelled in dreams of the most perfeet and unal- 
loyed delight. We embarked in Jine-of-batile-ships, sailed w th the fleet uader 
Sir J. Yorke ; and after a long and stormy passage, mate the Rock of Lis- 
bon. The next morning [1811] we anchored in the Tagus, crowded with 
men-of-war and transports, bearing the flag of the mistress of the seas ; the 
splendid river, the beautiful city and country round it, the fineness of the cli- 


inate, all cunspired in my mind to make it appear a perfect fairy land—a | 


scene of enchantment. 

Lord Wellington had just broken from the lines of Torres Vedras, and his 
army was in full march on the footsteps of the retiring French. ‘The regi- 
ment, with the 2ad baitalion of the 52nd, was soon pushed forward to join 
him; and I now began to perceive somerof the miseries and horrors of war. 


Putrid carcases of men and horses lay unburied at every two or three han- } 


dred yards along the road, villages, towns, deserted, and in ruins; the city of 


French as an hospital, and was filled with dead bodies. Houses had been 








ity of its mad bhero—mad on one point alone, and on all others displaying 
every virtue of which human nature is capable—then Sancho, our friend Pan- 
z4; his character never flags, his wit, his selfishness, in such strong contrast 
with his master, but from whom we can never bear to sunder him for an in- 
slant; we see them ever journeying together, the one giving ulterance to all 
the noble thoughts and loity chivalric ieelings of Cervantes himself, and the 
other stringing his proverbs by dozens, and bringing us back (as it were) at 
each moment froia heaven itself io all the dross of human nature; so that 
whilst like the Mahometan we admire, and almost reverence, the noble mad- 
man, we cannot help liking and longing for the society of his worldly mina 
ed and simple-hearted follower. 

Bat leaving my friends Sancho and Don Quixotte, I will pursuethe thread 


of my narrative, After the battle of Fuentes D’Onor, the French baving re- 
tired, and the garrison of Almeida haviog somehow slipped throogh our hands, 
we received orders to move towards the Alentejo, and afer a rapid march, 
Leyria was in flames as we entered, and a most frightful picture of rain and } and crossing the Tagus by means of a bridge of boats at Villavelha, one of 
desolation it presented. One of its principal eharches had been used by the | the most beautiful and romantic spots lever saw, we entered the south of 


Portagal, where everything wore a more smiling aspect; the country was rich 


plundered, and many unrooted for firewood. ‘The one weoccupied—a noble- | and fertile, the towns were handsome and well peopled ; war had not made a 


man’s palace, had bee 
less to the barbarians, but they wantonly tore them from the shelves of a 
splendid library, hacked them to pieces, and strewed them on the floor. ‘The 
next scene of horror [ witnessed on this march, was at a bridge over a beauti- 
ful, clear, rocky- bedded river, where the French rear-guard had attempted a 
stand; but hard pushed by the light division, a regiment of Voltigeurs had 
rushed into the water, and the greater part of them were drowned. When we 
came up, the peasants were fishing ap their bodies, andthere they lay on the 
banks quite naked, three or four hundred corpses of the finest men | almost 
ever saw. My young bloo! froze at the sight, and | experienced at the mo- 
menta sensation of horror not to be described. 

We joited the division at a village called Carripinar, and were bivouacked 
on the heights above it. Here we sutfered most dreadtully from want ot food. 
We were nearly a week without either bread or spirits, having bu: the lean 
and tough ration of beet killed and served out instanter to the troops, popped 
half alive into the pot; and happy was the individual who could add thereto 
#n onion, or the slightest apology for a vegetable, to put into tbe water in 
which this carrion was boiled, and miscalied soup: this place the soldiers 
christened ‘ Starvation Camp.’ 

From hence we moved with our division into cantonments at a small vil- 
lage in the north of Portagal, Villa Mayor, and there remained until the be- 
guning of May, 1811, when Massena advanced with the intention of raising 
‘he siege of Almeida. We were then moved forward, and took up our posi- 
tion near Fuentesd’Onor The first time we were assembled with the rest of 
the army, was on this uccasion. We arrived on our ground at night; the 
deep and dark blue sky was without a cloud, spangled with thousands of 
Stars; there was no‘ a breath of air; the lizards and frogs were alone mak 
ing themselves heard through the stillness of that beautital night. My bro- 
ther-officers all seemed delighted at the thoughts of the next morning's work 
We coilt’see the fires of the enemy in the wood, and on the heights in our 
front. My unele left me to command the piquets; and asi pillowed my 
bead on a soldier's knapsack t» sleep, how I longed for the morrow’s dawn. 
Day broke at last; and I well remember. in the eatly grey of a summer’s 
morn, asthe men stood to their arms, how my eyes stretched to see the French ; 





‘n stripped of everything save books; these were use- | desert of the Alentejo, and until our arrival at Campo Major, we found no 


traces ot its {uotsteps. Here we were withintwo or three leagues of Badajos, 
in possession of the French. Here we also found the wounded of the battle 
of Albucra, Next morning we were ordered to march and invest Badajos, 


was sent down to Lisbon, In this attempt we were unsuccessiul, and [ have 
neither the talent nor inclination to criticise the causesof our want of success, 
My uncle, then in command of the regiment, was taken ill, and came down 
to Lisbon, and I was now about to enter on my military career alone. Hith- 
erto, though but a young soldier, I had weathered out all my fatigues and 
hardships famously; but then I had a song stay to support me—his conn- 
sel and assisiance ; of that | was nuw to be deprived, as he was appointed toa 
military command in England, and I could notaccompany him. The sor- 
sows of youth may be short, but they are keen in proportion. Many a pang 
and many a cold chill has struck to my heart since, but none have ever equal- 
led the leelings of that evening. They embarked at sunset, and when the 
boat in which they embarked pulled out of sight, I felt as if the whole world 
were a desert, and all I cared jor or thought about had left me in it to stand 
alone. ‘The kindness, however, of a brother officer, with whom I went to 
live tor the week I was yet to remain in Lisbon, consoled me, and in his so- 
ciety, and that of the nice peuple of the house on which he was billeted, I 
svon forgot all my serrows, and went threc days aflerwards to buy a horse and 
prepare for my journey up the country with the greatest possible glee. 

Seven officers, and two hundred men under our charge, started to join the 
army, and a happier or # pleasanter set of fellows never met together; we 
laughed, we joked, we buckled no cares on our back, but cast them to the 
winds, Blessed with health, youth, and strength, poverty even then was no 
annoyance, though once on that march I was obliged to sell my watch at 
Coimbra, to raise the wind; bat what cared I at that moment for watches or 
time—the first never went (for | had spoiled it), and the last I never thought 
about, Old Time, 1 weened, had a long race to run ere he conld catch me, 








* Years afer this was written, he was placed upon tLe list of General Off- 





cers receiving rewards for his distinguished services, 


and aller tagging away ior two or three weeks at the drudgery of a siege, 1 | 


month of January, that we received orders to move to the front, and coverthe 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. We were cantoned in the village of Pago in Spain, 
from whence we gave lour officers’ picquets to the front; the two most ad- 
vanced were abou! two Spanish leagues from the village, posted on the top of 
mountain passes covered with snow six or seven feet deep; we suffered most 
dreadfully trom cold, having to dig deep into the snow to make our fire, and 
then sitting crowded round it with our toes burming and our backs freezing ; 
these picquet nights were most dismal and dreary, and the constant howling of 
wolves, though they never approached or molested us, added nota little w 
their horrors and gloominess, The duty was rather severe, for we came on 
every third night, and I well remember the agreeable feelings and cordial wel 

come | used to give the officer who came to relieve me, and the look of utier 
despair depicted on his countenance when he looked round on the win'ry and 
scen® gloomy where he was destined to pass the next twen'y-fonr hours; these 
were two strong passes in the Sierra de Gata, through which the enemy might 
have advanced to raise the siege. When not onduty we had good woodcock 
shooting, which, besides the amusement, added considerably to our late, not 
always the most sumptuous in the world, and when at night, when in the 
miserable hovels of the village, we gathered round a cheerful fire, we ate, and 
drank, and laughed away, we envied not kings in their downy bess, sleeping 
as soundly on our muddy floors as princes in their marbled palaces. 

The brivery of our fellow soldiers at Ciudad Rodrigo at length released us 
from this cold duty, and we returned to Penamacor, from whence we soon 
again started for the south of Portugal, crossing the Tagus as belore at Vil- 
lavelha. The bridge of boats is here thrown over a most beautiful part of 
this fine river, which rushes rapidly and clearly between the most magni 
cent towering cliffs, on which were always perched some eagles; the road to 
Niza, on the south side, winds up a mountain in the most romantic mannc:, 
and when covered with troops as | then saw it, the sun gleaming on their 
arins, the scene was beautilul. We made no halt of any comsequence until 
our arrival at Elvas, where we were bivovacked in an olive grove, outside 
the iown, and immediately beneath the famed Fort La Lippe, renowned as 
j one of the strongest in Europe; the city of Elvas is large, and finely situated, 
with a magnificent olf Roman aqueduct in its neighbourhood which sup- 
plies itwith water. The army was here concentrated previous to andertaking 
| the siege of Badajos, and aller remaining a few days the 34 Light, 4th and 
| Sth Divisions, moved to drive in the French outposts and break ground ; 

the Ist, 6th, and 7ih Divisions, with all the cavalry, started at the eame time, 
crossing the Guadiana by a bridge of boats above Badajos, and moved into 
Spain to prevent the advance of Soult to raise the siege. Sir T. Graham 
commanded this force, which remained inactive for a short time, and we 
were quartered in some villages distant about eight Jeagues from the city 
of Lierena, then occupied by the enemy. One morning the Weht infantry 
regiment to which I belonged received a endden order to move on thie place 
end endeavour to surprire apd capture the French troops quar'ered there. 
| Our Colonel commanded the party, consisting of ourselves, a hundred Ger- 
| man Rifles, and two light gone; the day was a splendid one for such an at- 
, raining in torrents, and there is no doabt, that had we kept off the main- 
road, moved through the country, an open one, and not halted until dark, 
we should im all probability bave succeeded, instead of which, the Colone| 
obeying orders (as | have since heard), moved upon the high road, halted at 
mid-day ina village, thus giving time for some false peasant to apprise them 
of our approach. 

At night we marched again, intending to rush into the place at day-break 
and catch then in their beds, bat when day dawned and we reached our des- 
tination, we fownd, as every one expected, that the birds hed flown, and we 
had had a long and fatiguing march for nothing. We consoled ourselves, 
however, in most delightful billets, with the idea of a long halt; but 
just as we were preparing to go to bed at night the bu sounded the as- 
sembly, and orders were given for our instant depariure, news baving arrived 
that Soult was advancing in force, and away-we were obliged to trodge. We 
marched all that night, which, jomed to the fatigue of the preceding one, was 
almost too much. [I moved mechanically along, stembling and dozing at 
every step, and even now remember the exquisite misery | suflered; worn 
out with fatigue and want of rest, | scarce conld keep up with the column 
The night, fortunately, was a beautitul one ; but there is no fatigue equal to 
that of night marches. Give me heat, dust, what you will, but let me sleep 
if posite at night; nature, one’s own inclinaiion, all, say it is the hour ot 
man’s rest, both from his bodily and bis mental labours, and none but bats, 
and owls, and deeds that shun the day, should be stalking forth atnight. Afier 
this unsuccessful business Sir T. Graham permitted?us a few days’ quiet, and 
then determined, with his whole force,to make another attempt upon Lierena, 
“ca by Soult, and about 5000 French. 

¢ assembled the morning betore at a village about five leagues from the 
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place ; and though then to» young to think at all about it, and now old enough | woo piquant—nor an Italian face; it was neither oval nor dark-eyed. Above 


to be careful how | criticise the conduct of others without know ing their mo- 
tives, yet, even at this distance of time, it appears to me extraordinary to sup- 


» tor an instant that an officer like Soull, or an enemy so cautious and vigi- | 
fat as the French, could be ignorant either of our vicinity or intention. In 


the morning we were bivouacked, and I thought more of my own miseries 
than of the movements of the army. I hada horse with a sore back, and 
despairing of his cure, here, though | never smoked in my lite, L sold my 


or sick steed for two bundles of cigars, 1o a Spanish muleteer, thas reliev-) jracian, certainly ; a pale, wiry, middle-aged max 


ing myself of a bundle of care, although in these days care coimpanioned not 
_ with me: and when night came, and the army moved, | travelled along 
with my company, and ray brother officers, happy and thoughtless as the hap- 
piest and least thinking amongst them. 

We marched all that night ata rapid pace, through a flat open country, 
with the cavalry on one flank and the artillery on the other. Just beture 
dawn, when it is darker than any other part of the night, Sir Thomas, who 
with his staff had been out in front unknown to the troops, was fired at by a 
vidette, and came galloping back amongst us; the men, imagining that it was 
the French cavalry, began a heavy straggling tire, and tor a few moments 
such a scene of contusion, panic, and disorder [never witnessed. Seven men 
were killed and wounded ; our Assistant-Surgeon was killed, our Paymaster 
shot through the arm. Strange that these two non-combatants should be the 
only victims amongst the officers of the regiment to this melancholy mistake. 
Order was at length restored, and, day breaking, we found that the French 
had escaped; however, to make matters worse, previous to entering the town 
we formed hollow squares, and ovr artillery fired several shots intu the bope- 
less place, where there was not so much as the shadow of a foe, and where 
the only triumph we achieved was the death of an old woman, who was un- 
fortunately killed by a round shot. ‘This accident, joined to the disappoint- 
ment at the escape of the French, together with rather a sharp order of Sir 
‘Thomas’s, at what he was pleased to call the unsteadiness of the troops, 
threw a gloom over us for some days, more especially as our two sufferers 
were re —— in the regiment, and the Doctor's untimely fate was re- 

y all, 

We soon left Lierena, and the French, having assembled a force, advanced to 
relieve and raise tho siege of Badejos. We retiwed to the field of Albuera, with 
the intention of fighting, and took up nearly the same position which Beresford,s 
army had occupied. ere were yet traces of the batile, and we bivouacked 
on the ground still strewed with fragments of old French and English uniforms, 
cap-plates, rusty old firclocks, bones, and balls. It seemed well adapted for a 
fight, and we made sure in a dav or two of trying its strength ; we should have 
fought with minds made up to conquer, for we knew that Wellington would com- 
mandus. That evening, however, Badajos was stormed and taken. The 
night was beautifully serene, the sky above us was studded with stars, the 
ground be neath, far asthe eye could reach, covered with the fires of the tired 
soldiers, who gathered round them, and talked in bigh spints of the coming 
fight ; for it was known that the French were withina day’s marchof us. We 
had all lain down to sleep, and the fires that gleamed on our piled arms were 
all, save those of the picquets, fast expiring, the bivouac was hushed in silence, 
whea suddenly the deep heavy roarof cannon burst upon the stillness of this 
lovely night. Inan insiant we were all roused, and the hum and buzz of thou- 
sands of voices were to be heard : ‘ There they go,’-—* They are at it now,'— 
* L trust they will succeed,’was in every one’s mouth, and with feelings of the 
deepest interest and anxicty we listened to the now heavy roll of musketry, 
broken at short intervals with the frequent loud deep reports of cannon, which 
continued to come from the same quarter We knew of what importance the 
result of that night might be, and were consequently most anxious; still we 
were sanguine, for He was there, Wellington himself. And where is the sol- 


dier who ever saw him on the field of battle that felt not within himself, though | 


ten times his number stood in his front opposed to him, that that field must be 
one of victory! Wherever he was, with his caim countenance, on those oc- 
casions always with 4 smile upon it, the soldiers would say, ** Ay, there he 
goes, boys, All's mght.’’ Aud forward they rushed, careless of danger or 
pumbers, thusdriving the Fre nchout of the strongest and most impregnable 
positions,—such was their confidence io his talents and good fortune. And 
these were not the sentiments of the private soldier alone, but the deep-rooted 
feeling of every individual in that army. We followed,—we fought for him, 
but, though he won our confidence, he never gained our love. What bas be 


done for us? Let five-and-twenty years answer that question, for 1 dare 
not 


But to proceed. At day-break next morning we were all exhilarated with 
the news that reached us of the success of the storm,—Badajos had fallen, 
The French army, now so near to as, hearing of ita capture, of course retired, 
and we moved into very pleasant quarters, and were stationed for about three 
weeks in a pretty Portuguese town, Borba. This beautifal place is surrounded 
with groves ofolive and cork. and is like all other towns inthe Alentejo, clean 
and well built ; indeed, the people seem aliogether a different race from those 
ofthe northern provinces. But not long were we suflered to enjoy the comfort 
of clean houses and good beds, for orders were received to march, re-cross the 
Tagus at Vilha Velha, and retracing our steps to the north, we halted at Cas- 
tello Brancu,—a very different place from Borba ; for, although this town is 
large, and beautifully situated, vet, occupicd as it was by the whole division, 
about 5000 men, we could not be otherwise than much crowded, avd conse- 
quently our quarters were small and bad. We, however, contrived to amuse 
ourselves, in the morning with shooting and coursing, and our evenings were 
generally passed together, when a little wine, and a great deal of fun aud good 
humour, made time move along very pleasantly and swiftly, 

Notwi hstanding allthis we were not a little pleased at receiving our orders 
to move forward and coucentrate in the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rodrigo, pre- 
vious to Wellington's advance in the year 1912. For some time back our quar- 
ters had been so miserable and bad that [ must say most joyfully did | find 
myself gipseying, and again bivouacking in the open fields; the season spring, 
the air mild and balmy, the climate pure and healthy, and the spot where wo 
assembled acountry covered with dwarf oxk trees, and the wild thyme and herbs 
we trod upon quite perfumed the air, and heightened the spirits so much that 
texistence itself was pleasure enough ; the thought, besides, that we were about 
to penetrate into Spain, and meet the enemy, whoin we had not now seen 
for some time, ali conspired to make as quite happy: and at the 
review which Lord Wellington made of his army a few days before we com- 
menced our march, every one’s heart beat with hope and expectation. He 
looked rewarkably well, and seemed in equal spirits with ourselves, 

We were now set in motion for Salamanca. The country between that place 
and Ciudad Rodrigo is thickly wooded with evergreen oak. We met with no op- 
position, and did not even see an enemy till the day before our arrival in its 
neighbourhood ; and I shall never forget the interest and anxiety I felt to see 
this celebrated place ; and that evening, when we halted on some hills about 
three miles off, and it burst upon my sight, the Tormes washing its walls, and 
meandering through the plain befure me, with patches of blue smoke rising oc- 
casionally from the guns of the forts, which were shortly to cost us so much 
blood, together with that soft sunset so often seen after a day of summer rain, 
the scene was beutiful, and almost exceeded what my boyish fancy had pic- 
tured. I gazed at it with delight, ard when night fell could scarcely sleep a 
wink, 80 great was the impatience for the dawn, which was, as I thought, to 
take us to Salamanca ; but in this [ was grievously disappointed, for, in conse- 
quence of the French having lefta garrison in some fortified convents which 
commanded the bridge over the river, we were obliged to make a considerable 
detour to our right, and cross at a ford four or five miles above the town. One 
division (the 6th) was sen: to besiege, whilst we, with the oihers, were bivou- 
acked in a wood about two miles in advance. 





TABLE D'HOTE. 


The summer of 183 — I passed at Interlacken. The following tragical tale, 
in which I unfortunately took a part, will call to many the precise year o! 
the catastrophe and the real names of the Dramatis Persone 

‘To those very few English who have not sojourned at Intertacken, it may 
not be amiss to remark, that of all delicicus summer re'reats, this scattered 
Anglo-Swiss hamlet is deservedly the most popular. Without touching on 
Madame Stark's monoply of information, | may be allowed to notice its com- 
fortable Pensions, its cheap fare, and, beyond all, iis exquisite scenery, From 
my Window atthe Pension Seiler (Pére} [ gazed, at first awe-struck, on the 

rpetual snows of Jungtrau, apparently within a stone’s cast. Immediately 

fore me the lovely valley of the Grindelwald retired coily ‘rom the Plain 
of the Lakes, while ail around, Alp upon Alp, in fantastic confusion of 
shape and Outline, forbid the eye to be satisfied or the fancy to be check- 
ed. The aciual boundary, of the valley was formed of hills rather than of 
mountains, alternately frowning with dark pine woods, or smiling with gaudy 
wild flowers ; of these, the edge was distinct and appreciable; but far be 
hind and above them receding into a distance almost beyond itself, the hoary 


Alps formed the oater framework of the picture. Emblem of life hackney- 
edbuttroe! Nearus is reality, cx tmmon-place, and visible. Away in the 
distance of Imagination, shapes beautifo!, but intistiact, me iting and crun- 
bling under the tovchot Time. ! 

The dinner-hour at the Peasion Seiler was fixed at five o'clock, out ofcom- | i 
pliinent to Engtish habits. It was about that hour one lovely afternoon in Au- 
gust, that as I prepared to take my usual seat at the table, I became aware, | 
without lifting my eyes, thal a stranger sat opposite to me. When I 
look up, I think I never gazed on so lovely aiace. It was not a French face 


1 
exactiy— there was (oO mach soul in it—nor a German face decidedly, it was 


| all, it was not an English face ; for the ownerreturned my long and impas- 
sioned gaze neither timidly nor boldly. Bless you, my angelic country wo- 
men ! nine-teaths of you do not know how to meet a stranger's eye; and the 
odd tenth—alas! do not know bow Ww retire from it. 

| Did I say—f think I did not—when J bad done staring (upon my honour 


| sit impudently, but as it were reverentialy) at my very tair friend oppo- 


site, | perceived another new face atthe bottum of the table. This was an 
He attempted, when he 
came in, which was rather late, to get higher up the table ; possibly nearer 
j to the incognita. Buthe happened tw get near a nest of Germans, and they, 
without speaking, pointed to a vacant chair lower down; after a slight pause 
and hasty glance at their impervious physiognomies, he threw himself into 
it and ate in silence. 
| I sce at this moment the face and figure of the strange lady ; but if 1 were 
to give you, gentle reader, a pen-and-ink sketch, you would be none the 
wiser. In fact, I feel sure you would skip my description. I shall there- 
fore be content to say she hada protusion of dark chestaut hair tastefully ar- 
| ranged, so as to shade a pair of hazel eyes that looked through you—and if 
| she did not like you—beyond you, in an instant—chat her bust was iull and 
round, dazzlingly while; arrayed on this occasion, in a tight fitting dark 
| silk dress, surmounted by a thin strip of lawn, fastened in the centre by a 
j turquvise clasp. Round her throat (possibly from coquetry ) I perceived 
a broad black velvet band, fiom which hung a small velvet band from 
which hung a small ivory crucifix, exquisitely carved, but very inferior in 
colour to the neck on which it rested. ‘I’o tella really fair woman she has an 
ivory neck—poor Propertius’s‘ eburnea colla’—is to insult her, But Proper- 
tius was a schoolmaster, and knew no better. 

An accident, done on purpose—by which I mean, that I purposely upset 
the salt, which stood between us, and heartily begged the lady’s pardon while 
I replaced it—served to commence aconversation. ‘The unknown was play- 
ful, Jively—I thought fascinating. The chiefattraction, however, remained 
—the wondrous play of those liquid eyes, adorned by the longest and silkest 
lashes I ever saw, even in a keepsake engraving; their thrilling glance was 
tempered to sofiness, or shaded to sentiment, as the occasion required. Of 
course, | imagined these lights and shadows were reserved for me alone, 
though the incognita took part in the conversation, and had more than once 
been directly addressed by the English belle of the place in terms, all things 
considered, of unwonted cordiality. 

Happy dog as I was, and rapidly erecting fresh tiers of scaffolding for my 
aerial chateaux, a presentiment—no, not exactly that, for that refers to the 
future—but a checking, chilling sensation rel@rring to something of which 
my memory on so short a notice could give no account, at every pause in- 
traded itsel!, something after the manner of that semi-consciousness which in 
the brightest of all possible dreams suggests the unwelcome notion that it 
is but a dream atter all. In vain I sirove against my unpleasant monitor : if 
I attempted to reason with it, the act of reasoning only made it clearer to my 
mind that this very delightful rencontre, and this charming stranger, were some- 
how connected with not the most agreeable passages of my experience. 

Afier a pause of unusual duration—partly impelled by an Englishman’s 

pocket-devil—the want of something better tu say, and partly, perhaps, by the 
very cosmopolitan devil himself, ‘* Surely,’ l exclaimed, abruptly addressing 
‘my dair neighbour, ‘ surely I have somewhere or other seen you before. 
| Yes, [am positive we have met; but the individual has obliterated the locali- 
‘ty. Oblige me by saying if my surmise is correct.’ 
“This address] hazarded curing a general buzz of conversation. It was 
wel) L did so. The lady became as white as her neck, which palpably heaved 
withagitation. The eyes were instantly cast down, and veiled by those im- 
nenetrable drooping lids. Not one word of repiy did Ireceive. With a mix- 
ture of alarm, curiosity, and self.disgust, | saw | had played Alnaschar’s part 
to the life. Lhad kicked down the progress I had made ; to re-construct the 
fragments was, probably, impossible. A hasty glance round the society as- 
sured me one only eye was wiiness to my mortification. The Italian was 
steadfasily surveying us both, and [ was ata loss to interpret his searching 
| gaze, which was neither withdrawn nor modified after, with some petulence,| 
had retarned it, 

Just at this moment a general move took place. Ten minutes previously I 
should have deprecated the lady’s departure as my heaviest misfortune. As 
it was, | watched her graceful form retiring, and received her slight and em- 
barrassed salutation with a sensation approaching to relief. ‘Ihe Italian 
opened the door, and I thought was about to address my divinity, when the 
Honourable Miss Melrose chose to trip and tall upon his extended arm. Re- 
si apologies, condolences, followed in rapid course, but my light had tad- 




















ed in the disunce, and I heard and heeded nothing more. 

It was not the custom at Seiler’s establishment to sit down to wine after the 
| ladies leit the table, and among other reasons, this one deserves especial no- 
tice viz., that there was not a bottle worth drinking in ourexcellent host’s cellar. 
But men, especially bachelors, occasionally lingered over their cup of cofiee, 
and now and then made a desperate attack upon champagne, which at any rate 
was certain of being iced. UL had sunk into my seat, absorbed in unpleasant 
thonghts, when LI became sensible that the Italian had taken the chair late- 
ly occupied by the mysterious stranger, and was apparently desirous of address- 
ing me. 

Now here | would appeal to such among my readers as have ever chroni- 
cled these more intricate an{ inexplicable mental phenomena, which assured- 
ly take place in all, but which less imaginative persons pass over without re- 
mark, and more sagacious ones, after their peculiar fashion, account for and 
explain away, Isay [ would appeal to that jusée mileew school who admire, 
without endeavouring to arrange, like fossils, these divine afflatus (for such 
surely they are) which conuect circumstances remote and independent, as ac- 
curately as by the ordinary process of sequence or effect. To illustrate my 
meaning; no sooner did my eye fall on the Italian, than { remembered when 
and how Lhad previously metthe lady, whose place he was occupying. And 
yet what connection was there between the two? So far as 1 knew, they had 
met that day for the first time! Involuntarily | exclaimed, ‘I have it now;’ 
and, as the body will sympathize with the mind in action, drained to the last 
drop a cup ofvery hot, very weak, and very adulterated coffee. 

* hope, sir, what you have,’ said the Italian, in very passable English, ‘is 
pleasant—is comfortable,’ 

This latter epithet conveys to a foreigner an exact notion of an English 
paradise. It was clear my new friend wished me the ne plus ultra of felicity. 
Sensible of his politeness, [ bowed, and muttered my thanks, adding, however 
(ior L was not aware I had spoken aloud,) that the coffee was no/ very comfort- 
able ; indeed, rather the reverse. 

* | donot mean the coffee, which is indeed bad,’ replied the signor ; ‘ but you 
had a thought to which yon partly gave utterance. I hope your thought 
pleases you.’ S h 

All this at any other time would very likely have surprised, perhaps offend- 
ed me, coming from a stranger. But the Italian’s manner was unobjection- 
able. ‘There was in ita mixture of sottness and melancholy with which ] 
found it difficult to quarrel; and, more than this, I experienced ai the moment 
dn irresisti ble desire to communicate my ‘ thought,’ as the signor phrased it. 
Alter, therefore, rapidly running over in my mind the probable consequences 
cf relating to a stranger what was still oniy a suspicion, I determined on mak- 
ing, what appeared to me, a harmless confidence. The Italian showed an 
interest in my evident excitement; and I knewI might have cut my throat 
with my dessert-knife before either the Honourable Wyndham Melrose, 
Captain Spring of the Rifles, or the German controversialists, who still lin- 
gered in the salle, would have stirred a footin my behalf. I felt I must do 
what Lady Dashaway threatens to do to Mrs. Geojam, in the farce. I must 
unbosom myself. After a slight pause, therefore, and a fixed stare at the 
Italian, who certainly thought me a little mad—a litle milord-ish or so—I 
thus began: 

‘ My thought, sir, as youcall it, had reference to a lady—to the lady—’ 

* To the lady who sat opposite you at dinner *’ ' 

‘Precisely so, What a lovely creature she is!’ 

‘Tastes vary. May I beg of you not to speak so loud: those gentlemen—’ 

‘You are right. Do me the favour to accompany me to yon window; in 
the recess are seats.’ 

He did so. After another pause, [ recommenced. 

* 1 cannot tell whether you remarked in my conversation with that beauti- 
ful girl a sort of awkwardness—an interruption—a kind ot—’ Here I looked 
hard at the signor, who shrugged his shoulders, so as to imply just whatever 
I pleased. I interpreted him to mean that my flirtation and its vicissitudes 
had not made much impression on him, and continued— 

‘The fact is, that altnough when I first saw this lady. and for some little 
time I looked upon her as acomplete stranger to me, aftera while, I entertain- 
ed a suspicion we had met befure. My ciallenging her recollection on this 
point led to such visible embarrassment on her part, that our very agreeable 
conversation abruptly closed. Still I could not call to mind certain cireum- 
stances, of which | felt a vague but paintu) impression, wherein this lady had 











j taken a part. I could not positively connect her with any thing beyond a 
growing conviction that we had met before. Strange to say, your appearing 
in her chair supplied the links of the chain whose end only I grasped. I now 
kuow the sad history of which this fair but unhappy girl is, or rather was, the 
heroine. As youhave recalled it to my mind weverunwittingly, you have. 
n some sort, a right | ear it—that ts, ul utaxe any interesiin the mat 
P ee s > Tralia laconicaliv, tndeed sterniy I felt the press ire 
l ofh S grasp upon my n ashe spoke. [t is the way of his country, thought 
| 1. An Englishman would have yawned in my face; a Frenchman offered 
| his snuff-box I continued 


‘In the latter part of the autumn ofthe year before last, I arrived at Brussejs 
just then commencing my Waveis: young, ardent, and inexperienced. (jr. 
cumstances detained me in that amusing city longer than I had intended. One 
day, as I was crossing the lower end of the Rue Royale, | perceived, in the 
direction of the Boulevards, a crowd, towards which I proceeded, having in- 
deed no particular object beyond that of mere curiosity. One peculiarity struck 
me as I approached; the siience of the mob, broken only by partial sobs o: 
grief, apparently from a few females who stood a little apart. Of them | in. 
quired the cause of the crowd, and understood that a young woman was being 
exposed in the pillory, after being branced. Her crime was strong suspicion 
amounting, indeed, to moral, if not legal proof, of robbery of her master a 
rich notary of the Rue Brabant. My informants added with tears, the unhan. 
py culprit was so young and so beautiful, and no doubt had ample excuse {u+ 
taking a little from a wretched old miser, whe ought to be sure to stand, tur 
his grasping cunning, in the pillory himself. 

‘ This was not very logical, but | own, signor, when a young and pretiy 

girl is concerned, I have never been much given to logic: so thanking the 
sympathizing band of soubrettes, I was soon in the centre of the crowd, and, 
as fortune would have it, exactly opposite to the victim.’ 
At this part of the story I was conscious of a pressure OU my arm, ex. 
ceeding, as | thought, even an Italian’s interest ina tale. Invoiuntarily | 
looked at my friend; his face was ghastly, and his white lips muttered some 
words to me inaudible, I thought he was in a fit, but before I could rush i 
the table for a glass of watcr, with a singular contortion he recovered himself. 
and, though still very pale, and apparently suffering, repeated his former re. 
quest, ‘ Proceed !’ in atolerably firm voice. Lobeyed him 

‘It would seem I had arrived towards the conclusion of the ceremony. 
Very soon the executioner and his assistants removed the disgraceful collar 
from the neck of the poor girl, whose eyes were closed, an her senses, | 
thought, gone. ‘The exposure finished, the law was satisfied. The crowd 
broke up, commenting on the affair, some in levity, some in anger with the 
authorities who were accusedof precipitancy. At first, column after column, 
latterly one by one, the multitude dispersed and departed. The soubrettes 
lingered longest ; they even approached the girl, who leant palpitating against 
atree. Bui thev did not address her. Man is, in his instincts, savage: the 
stricken deer will find no companionship among the herd: the branded felon, 
justly or unjustly punished, is not less desolate and abandoned. 

‘In what tollowed, 1 take no credit to myself. I acted upon impulse, 
Possibly, had I acted upon reflection, I had walked away whistling with the 
satisfied crowd. My impulse, however, was to accost the wretched being 
belore me. 1 discovered that she had still one living friend, an aged aunt, in 
the outskirts of the town. She had been rightly punished, she said—or rath- 
er sobbed ; that it was a cruel thing to be held up to shame so young, and for 
her first deviation from rectitude. ‘The money she had sent to her brother-- 
her only brother—to buy hima substitute for the conscription, as he was 
about to marry. He died, however, within a month of receiving ber fata; 
present. Now her aunt alone remained to her on the wide earth, and she had 
sworn never again to receive her within her doors. a 

“This is not justice, thought I, neither of God nor man. This poor thing 
ought not to tall at once to the lowest depth because the law has been obliged 
to notice her first slip. ‘ Come with me,” said I, “ we willseek your aunt I 

have thatto say which may perbaps alter her determination.” 

‘ And she accompanied or rather led me through the Jong dark streets, for 
it was now late in the day. to the dwelling of her aunt. I need not repeat what 
lL urged upon her aged relative. I dare say, 1] spoke ek quenliy—1 know 4 
spoke warmly. Chiefly I insisted on the far worse shame which the fragile, 
subbing girl might come to, and bring on her name and family , and, iastly, | 
dwelt on the sin of abandoning her in her hour of need, when kindness would 
doubtless reclaim her, and give her back a place in society, and peace of 
mind. a sds Vie 
‘Briefly, [ prevailed. I said, when I began my pleading, 1 would not ce- 
part till aunt and niece embraced; and 1 Jett them in each other's arms, wilh 
my heart throbbing and bumping, as hearts only throb in young bosoms con- 
scious of having done some guod, and aveited more evil, That girl was——' 

‘lsee—I seeof course,’ whispered the Italian rising. ‘ How insufferably 
close the room is, I am subject to feelings of faintness. Oblige me, however, 
by saying nothing of this—romance—to any human being, till 1 see you again 
Adieu, tor the present. Be silent—beware!’ 

The latter part of this hurrie1 speech was muttered almost menacingly, and 
the eye that rested on me seemed to burn in its socket. The Italian’s finger 
was lifted tur an instant, as if in warning, and then with ansteady steps be 
quitted the sale, ‘The man is ill, thought I. I dare say he didn’t hear halt 
iny story. What can he mean by almost commanding my silence? What 
can itbe tohim? And where, [ wonder, is the mystesious stranger? As 
I thought of her, I seized my hat, and hurried into the open air. 
walk off my excitement. Possibly, | might meet the incognita. 

The evening was calm and waim, and, like all still evenings, soothing to 
the feelings. An hour’s saunter up a winding, solitary lane, and the distant 
songs of the herdsmen, or rather women ({amiliarized to us by the singing of 
Stockhausen) by degrees abated the feverish tones of my mind, and suggested, 
moreover, the yery sensible idea that 1 was giving myself much untecessary 
concern about matters with which [had nothing on earth to do, Even my 
enthusiasm for the pretty Beigian underwent a decided chill; but that might 
be accounted for by the fact of having twice forsaken the road and scrambled 
over hedges, and ditches in pursuit oi figures habited in dark dresses, and 
which certainly did not repay me for my trouble. A disappointed man depre- 
ciates the attractions of the absent object: under similar circumstances, a wo- 
man depreciates her own. 

As I regained my Pension, I perceived the waiter on the look-out for some- 
body. The moment I appeared, he informed me that Signor Bordoni begged 
me to pay him a visit before I retired forthe night. ‘The Italian gentleman 
who arrived te-day?’ ‘Yes, sir. ‘1 will goto him at once.’ 

Haif whistling, half philosophizing, and curiously speculating whether the 
signor drank brandy-and-water or only sipped liqueurs, I passed down the cor- 
ridor, and tapped at the door indicated by the waiter. ‘Come in!’ was in- 
stantiy ejaculated. As I did sothe door was shut behin me and locked by 
my impatient host, who eagerly placed the key in his coat pocket. To enable 
him to do this, he changed something from one hand to the other. That some- 
thing I saw plainly enough was a duelling pistol, and that it was placed in a 
band which already held a similar one. This was not an encouraging aspect 
of ailairs. Jt was clear 1 was shut up with a madman, whose monomabia 
assumed the shape of blowing his friends’ brains out. I cannot tell what face 
I put on the matier, but I should imagine it did not convey the impression ot 
the philosophy with which I mounted the stairs. 

‘Sir!’ commenced the Italian, in a tone evidently struggling for calmness, 
‘you are astonished at my proceedings—they are strange—but not more strange 
than your assertions, 1 think it right to tell you that we shall not both leave 
this apartment alive.’ 

This last sentence was jerked out (as it were parenthetically) with such a 
hideous kind of politeness, that I involuntarily bent in return for the informa- 
tion conveyed. ; 

‘Sir!’ continued the signor, ‘you remember, of course, the history wi! 
which you favoured me this afternoon. That history, which is very likely 
highly entertaining to you, is agony to me, and must be death to one or other 
of us.’ 

He is decidedly mad, thought I. I will be'civil but tirm, and never take my 
eyes off his. If I can see an opening, I had better knock him down and jump 
out of the window. Thas reasoning | bowed, and Signor Bordoni went 0? 

‘ You called my attention, sir, to a lady whom you pretended to have me! 
before.’ Here his fingers played so convulsively with the wriggers of the p'* 
tols that I thought a crisis was imminent. He recovered his sang froid, ho¥- 
ever, and proceeded. ‘I must now demand your instant recaniation of ‘2 
whole of that monstrous fable connecting that lady with—a felon of Brus 
sels,’ a ah 

‘Sir,’ said 1, undecided how to act, for his manner had become sudden'y 
rational, almost calm, ‘1 spoke to you in no ill-will. I gave you my impres 
sion. I really do not see why you make such a request of me.’ ; 

‘ Then, sir, you shall see,” was his siern reply. At the same time, with a 
rapid motion of his arm, he swept downa screen which crossed the room, and 
I beheld Pauline, the incognita. ‘ That lady, sir, is my wife.’ As if stung 
by the words, he advanced menacingly towards me, and offered me a p's, 
adding, ‘ both are cocked.’ 

1 heard his words—I dimly comprehended his meaning—but I paic © 
no outward attention. Pauline, the Belgian felon, the beautiful strang*’ 
was this man’s wile, and I had told Aim her history! 

There was a pause in that silent room. Each one might have heard the 
beating of his own heart. The ltalian was the first to speak, in dry, 24'S? 
tones, distinct, but unnatural. ; 

‘ Hearken to me, Sir Englishman. I might kill you as you stand, and any 
how you could not complain of your fate if I did. But I will be rage 
just. You have made a strong assertion respecting that lady. It "= ™ 
false, you do not leave this room alive; it it be true—’ the pause that - 
lowed was awfully significant. The man’s frame quivered. Situated @” 
I was, even I, felt for his fearful strugg’e. Pauline—the very transcrip! © 

the form I first saw at Brussels—leant heavily on a table; her eves were 
| shut. She muttered words—I thought I heard ‘ mercy!’ repeated more ‘haa 
once . : 

‘ Strip, madam !’ was the command uttered mechanically by her husban¢ 
‘ Stand back, young man! By all the devils in h— you shall not prevent My 
will! ‘Strip, madam—the brand—between the shoulders!’ : 

And she ubeyed, as a moving statue would have obeyed. One by one, ne 
buttons of her dress were loosened; there remained only one—ithe .3>- 


1 woul! 
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‘ Enough "’ shouied I, reckless of the consequences, ‘ give me a pistol, and le: | 
this marderer do his worst.’ But in vain I reached out my hands, and clutched | 
at the pistols. ‘Stand back!’ was his calm reply, ‘first let me see the brand.’ 

The dress was loose. For one moment, we bent our eyes upon that fair 
and shrinking form, and then a fearful ery arose. The husband advanced a 
step and laid his finger on a long sear, or rather seam, which traversed the 
back of the neck just beneath the line of the dress. The yell that burst from 
his lips proclaimed at once his conviction and his agony. 

There were voices atthe door ‘Enter—force your way !’ shouted I, in des- 
peration. ‘ Ay, enter!’ said the Italian, in thick tones, ‘ but first this.’ Rapid 
as thought, both pistols were discharged: the people of the house bursting in‘ 
discovered on the floor the bodies both of the ltalian and his wife. He was 
quite dead, but the ball which strack her had glanced off her side without 
entering any mortal part, and I saw her borne to bed with sanguine hopes 
of her recovery, 

Pauline did recover. It had been better for her then to have died. Who 
does not remember the asiounding cases of swindling and forgery with 
which all Europe rang some few years ago? She who played the heroine's 
part in that mysterious drama—the beautiful, the wealthy, the fascinating 

euntess de ——, was no other than the unfortunate Signora Bordoni. 

Hapless Pauline! victim of my indiscretion! To what purpose did I re- 
Store you to society at Brussels, only to cast you once more on the world, 
despairing of the future, and rendered reckless by the past! 


ea 


USED DOWN. 
BY ALBANY POYNTS. 

‘Used down ?’—Ay, worn to the stumps ;—every angie rounded, every fea- 
ture effaced,—-smoothed, pammiced, polished, into the snost level monctony of 
surtace! T'he reader of nous of course perceives that the present aspect of 
society is the insipid surface complained of;—a surface from which neither 
dramatist nor novelist can extract, either plot orcharacter, without violating in 
the grossest manner the probabilities of civilized life. Singing is far from 
the only feat thatis accomplished ‘by the milliou.’ People eat, drink, sleep, 
talk, move, think, in millions No one dares to be himself. From Dan to 
Beersheba, not an original left! All the books published seem to have been 
copied trom the same type, with one ot Wedgewoo1’s Manifold-writers. All 
the speeches made might be stereotyped in January by an 2ble reporter, to last 
out ull Jane. In society, men are packed one within the other, like forks or 
spoons in a plate-chest, each of the same exact pattern and amount of penny- 
weights. Doctor, divine, or devil’s-dragoman, (Ang. lawyer,) all dressed 
alike,—all affecting the same tastes, pursuits, and domestic habits! 

Weuld Shakspeare ever have invented Falstati, or Parolles, in such an or- 
der of society?—-Would Seou have hit upon the Baron of Bradwardine or 
Lawyer Pleydell 2—Would even Fielding or Smollett have extracted the ripe 
humour of their inventions out of such a sea of batter? The few authors of 
fiction who do pretend to individualize, are obliged to have recourse to New- 
gate and the coal-hole for elements of character; society of a higher grade 
being so ‘used down’ into tameness, as to torm one long Baker Street or 
Guildford Street of mean, graceless, and tedious uniformity, trom number | 
one to number one hundred, ditio repeated, ’ 

{tis not so in other capitals. Elsewhere, every profession has iis stamp, 
and every grade its distinctions. In Paris, or Berlin, or Vienna, you can no 
inore surinise when you dine out what will be placed on the table, or what 
conversation will take place around it, than you can pre-assure the morrow’s 
weather. In London, whether the dinner occur at the house of a man of e:ght 
hundred a year, or of eight thousand, you are cognizant, to a dish or a topie, 
what will be supplied ior the delectation of yout ears and palate. You eat 
the turbot and saddle of mutton by anticipation as you go along, and may 
chew the cud of the great leuers of the ministerial and opposition papers, 
which anon you will have to swallow, diluted with milk-and-water by the 
dull, or vivified by a few drops of the alcoho! by the brilliant. ’ 

In the evening-entertainments, as in the dinner, ‘éowjours perdrix !—Jullien, | 
Gunter, and Lord Flipflap,—Lord Flipflap, Gunter, and Jullien !—You see 
the same people waltzing, fiddling, and serving the refreshments, at every 
fete given at the west end of the town between May and August, and you 
hear the same phrases exchanged among them. May and August indeed ?7— | 
say from 4, D. 1835 to 4. p. i850.! : 

_ This horrible uniformity of conventional life, which has converted society 

into a paper of pins with peopie stuck in rows, instead of minikins, is, we 

are told, the result of a high state of civilization. The moment the English 

Jett off clipping their yew-trees and laying down their gravel walks at right 
angles, they transferred the system to society. ‘ Ye tallen avennes,’ so pathet- 

ically sung by Cowper, you have now your parailels atevery dinner party ; 
and not a coterie in Grosvenor Square but presents the stiff unmeaning rec- 
tangularity of Hampton Court Gardens, Maze, included. 

It is curious enough, that while this eternal sameness of manners and opi 
nions is so notorious amongourselves, no one ventures to say, ‘ [tis a fine day,’ 
tillhe has asceriained wheiher such an opinion has been «uly emitted by the 
Lord Rigmarole or Mr. Tompkins, whatsoever may be the Pope or fugleman, 
or mode! man of his set, England still retains on the Continent the distine- 
tion of being ‘le pays des originaux; and one of the first ejaculations of a 
foreigner to an English person with whom he is on confidential terms, is ‘ ad- 
mit that you ae the oddest people in the world!— 

Useless were it to assert that, on the contrary, we are the evenest,—smooth 
as glass,—level as wood pavements; for, sooth to say, halt the traits of Eng- 
lish eccentricity cited by foreign journals, are strictlytrue. Not a city on the 
Continent but has witnessed some,marvellous traits of English originality,— 
some feat performed for a wager. The truth is, that the moment an English- 
man feels the pragmaticality of the land to be ‘ using down’ his spirits to ex- 
linction, off he yoes, to relieve himselt; and, like a high-pressure boiler, ot 
which the safety-valve has been obstructed, the explosion is terrible. A man 
of peculiar habits, who has vainly tried to drill his whims and oddities to the 
regimental discipline of London life, and fire his opinions in platoons, with 
the commonplace people of his parish, the moment he finds himself out of 
buands ot conventional tyranny, is sure to run into extremes. The English, 
consequenly, pass for cracked on the continent of Europe, just as the Russians 
pass lor nudonaires; because, the wealthy of Russia and eccentric of Great 
Britain are forced to travel in search of enjoyment. 

Were they to stay at home, an inquest de lunatico inquirendo would soon 
settle the matter! The moment a presumptuous individual acts or thinks an 
inch out of the plumb-line of perpendicularily exacted by the formalities of 
Society, his next of kin steps in to prove that he ate, drank, or slept at the 
hours that suited him, not at those which suited the rest of the world ; perhaps 
that he had atiachment toa peculiar coat, and wore it though threadbare, 
having new ones in his wardrobe ; or perhaps that he chose to have too many 
hew ones in his wardrobe, though he had a good one to hisback. Anytwelve 
respectable steady-going jurymen, accustomed, like footmen, to their two 
suits a-year, and to eat, drink, and sleep by clockwork. will not hesitate to re- 
turn him non-compos; and the unhappy wretch is eventually driven into idiot- 
cy by the imputed loss of reason. An instance occurred the other day of an 
individual, deprived of liberty and the control of his property by the decree of 
such a jury, and the evidence of the usual number of ol women, who, being 
rational enough to give the slip to his incarcerators, figured with distinction 
at a foreign court, and obtained the verdict of the highest members of ihe 
French faculty that he not only possossed the perfect use of his senses, but 
that his senses are of a highly intelligent order. 

Had he lived in Charles's days, or even in the days of the royal nieces of 
Chas., he would have been laughed at as an odd fellow,and perhaps been hitched 
into a lampcon; or, filly years later, mimicked in one of the farces of Foote. 
For, atier all, what was he but one of the marked features of a varied surface of 
society ? And when the cases of half the unfortunate persons we dismiss, 
as incompetent of mind, toa residenee at Chiswick, Hamwell, or Hoxton, 
come to be investigated, it usually turns out that they are no odder than peo- 
ple who were called humourists in the days of Goldsmith, and characters in 
those of Fielding. 

The great origin of this peremptory uniformity is the influence of our habits 
of business. ‘To facilitate despatch, everything the least cut of the common 
way must be avoided, and al! obstacles in the railroad of life removed. Peo- 
ple have no time to lose in wonder. They like to find in the man with whom 
they have to deal a fac simile of themselves; so that they can meet him, 
Peint to point, without inguiry or examination. 

As society is at present constituted, they know to an item with what and 
whom they have to deal in a stockbroker, banker, physican, or barrister. 
They could draw his portrait, or make a mode! of him, without ever having 
Set eyes upon his face. Such peopleare made to pattern, and the type oi each 
1s as familiar to every mother’s son of us, as though it were specifically sold 
ai a turner’s, like a bat and ball. 

The using down of society has, in this point of view, certainly effected a 
sort of overland-mailish facility of invercommanication bet ween remote points 
of s ciety. Lord Chancellors have become unmysterious as harberdashers ; 
and my Lord Duke, no longer arrayed in his star, garter, and unapproacha- 
bility, can be trafficked with in the sale of a hunter or a living, with as much 
ease as formerly his agents. The days of chain mail] and iarthingales are 
gone by !—It is all ‘ Dondney!’—all ‘rich gros de Naples at Is. 11 3-4d.a 
yard!’ r ; 








Epochs are apt to obtain a name in history, as the ‘age of cold.’ ‘the age 
r ‘ - . 
© iron,’ ‘the age of the crusades,’ ‘the age of Shakspeare; —and Byron. in a 
it of bitterr ess, characterized our cer tury as ‘the age ot bronze T xe truth 
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of non-entityism !’ Examine it in all phases: gu to church, to the play, into 


the courts of law, nay, to court itself, and you willbe forced to confess an utter} 


want of individuality. In our public exhibitions, in our booksellers’ shops, 
as in our eternal circles of dulness, nothing salient, nothing remarkable ; and 
the Roman Emperor who wished that mankind had a single neck, that be 
might make an end of it at a single blow, should come back and see how vast 
a siep we have achieved towards the accomplishiaent of his desire. To modify 
a phrase of Wordsworth, there are not ‘ forty’ but four millions ‘ feeding like 
one! 

The vast and oceanic platitude of such an onler of existence is bad enough 
in itself: buteven the least inquiring spectator cannot help exclaiming ‘ What 
next?’ What became of Rome when it had drivetled into insanity 7’ What 
became of France after the collapse into which it subsided after the over-ex- 
citement of the days of Louis ie Grand ?—What shall we tarn out after we 
have ceased to be a ‘béte monstre?’ Shall we ever become parcelled out 
again, like the overgrown empire of Alexander ?—shall we ever rise up arm- 
ed-men, afier being sown in the earth as the worn out stumps of a dead dra- 
gon ?—Or are we fated to an eternal calm of corruption, like that described 
in the‘ Ancient Mariner,’ when 

‘ Slimy things did craw! with legs 
Upon the slimy sea ? 
After figuring as the ‘ infinitely litle,’ are we to figure as the infiniteiy less— 
plgmytissemt O1 modern civilization ? 

But dalness preserve us—what words are falling from our pen? Dr. Suth- 
erland and a strait-waistcoat in every syllable! There was nota word of the 
kind in any periodical of the past-month. They are not to be fuund in the 
column of the Post or Herald, or the speeches of Peel, or Mr. Benjamin 
— Cabbell. Let us mix a little water with our wine, and talk more so- 

tly. 

We once heard our triend Tompkins say to his son, who is what is called 
arising artist and aspires to the honours ot the R.A. (when he saw on his 


The sergeant-major turned upon the faithful woman with a scrutinising 
look ; but the half-smile, the totai absence of anxiety trom her features, re-es- 
sured him: long as Mary had lived in his service, he had never growm a@c- 
cusiomed to her national evasions. 

‘Who was it tould you about beart dating, masther?’ she inquired. ‘I 
was old John Coyne, who said she pressed her hand thus,’ aps 
Joyce. 

lis it ould John 7?’ repeated the woman; ‘ould John that would swear the 
crosses offa donkey's back? Ab, sure, you're not going to believe whatould 
John says.’ ‘ You think she is quite well, then? 

‘She was singing like the firsi lark in spring afler you went cut, sit; and 
I never see her trip more lightly than she did down to the botanic garden not 
two minutes agone; unless you quick march, you'll not overtake her.’ 
returned to her work, and the oid sergeant-major overtook his daughrer just 
as she had lifted her hand to pull the great bell of the botanic garden. 
their walk the old soldier narrowly watched his child, to ascertain if she 
placed her hand on her heart or her side: but she did not, She spoke k 
to the little children who crossed their path, and the dogs wagged their 
when they looked into her face. She walked, he thought, stoutly for a woman, 
and seemed so well, that he began talking to her about sieges, and marches, 
and his early adventures; and then they sat down and rested, Lucy getting in 
a word now andthenabout the freshness and beauty of the country, and the 
goodness of God, and looking so happy and so animated, that her ee 
all his fearson her account. In the evening, the serjeant-major smoked 
long inlaid foreign pipe (which the little children as well as the ‘ big 
of Chelsea regarded with peculiar admiration) out of the parlour window. 
Lucy always got him his pipe; buthe never smoked it in the room, thinking 
it made her cough. And then, afler he had finished, he shut down the window, 
and she drew the white muslin curtain, ‘Those who passed and re 
saw their shadows; the girl bending over a large book, and her father seated 





easel an attempt ata colossal subject from the ‘ Niebelungea Lied,‘ Bless my 
soul, John! you surely are not going to set upfora man of genius? Remem- 
ber you have seven brothers and sisters, and what [ can give you is scarcely 
worth speaking of.!’ And there are hundreds of Tompkinses who would peti- 
tion parliament to bestow a Jennerian grant on Coroner Wakley, if he could 
only discover some variolous preventative against poetry, which might secure 
by inoculation the youth of Britain against rhyming, or at least reduce the 
disease to a mild and momentary seizure. 

Nothing so bitter to paternal hopes as to discover a poetin the family. 
Advice is instantly called in as to the best mode of suppressing the disorder, 
and preventing contagion, Fumigations are ordered for the benefit of the 
family, and blisters and caustics for the use of the patient. If it be true that 
no man his a prophet in his country, it might faitly be added that every poet 
isa but. And why 1—Because a poet is something out of the common line, 
—something eccentric and undrillable,—something that cannot be ‘ used down’ 
so readily by the rolling cylinder of commonplace! 

Is there any living mortal young enough of his age to confess that he re- 
members the villanous old coinage of George II]. ? The tinlike sixpences 
which added a word to the slang dictionary, and the bution-like shillings, of 
which the image and superscription might have been Corsar’sor che Elector 
of Hanover’s, or Old Scratch’s, for anything that the most scrutinising turn- 
pikeman could decide to the contrary. Just such flat and featureless dumps 
are we becoming. Nothing short of ringing on the counter can determine 
whether we be of the right metal ; for silver or lead, God wot! bears precise- 
ly the same aspect. 

It was felt to be a national biessing when the Regent favoured us with a 
new coinage For the first week or so, people scarcely liked to spend their 
half-crowns and shillings, so gloriously did they resemble medals. ‘The in- 


opposite to her, listening while she read, his elbow placed on the table, and 
his head resting on his hand. ‘The drapery was so transparent, that 
couldsee his sword and sash hanging onthe wall below his hat, and the 

of laurel with which Lucy had adorned the looking-glass that morning, in com- 
memoration of the batue of Toulouse. Betore the sergeant-major went to bed 
that night he called old Mary, and whispered, ‘ You were quite right about old 
John Coyne. Lucy never tnarebed better than she did to-day ; and her voice, 
both in reading and the little hymn she sung, was as strong asa trumpet. I'll 
give it well to old John to-morrow ;’ but he neverdid, The sergeant-major Was 
usually up the first in the house; yet the next morning, when Mary took het 
water to his room, she stepped back, seeing he was kneeling, dressed, by has 
bedside ; halfan hour passed ; she went again. Mr. Joyce had never undressed, 
never Jain upon the bed since it had been turned down; he was dead and 
cold, his hands clasped in prayer, 

Luecv Joyce was now alone in the world; of her father's relatives she kne 
little or nothing ; ber mother was anonly child, and her grandmother oot ane 
father were both dead. A generous and benevolent lady, who knew the cir 
cumstances under which she wes placed, otlered to provide Lucy with a situa- 
tion—but what situation t She looked too delicate, too refined for service ; and 
she was not sufliciently accomplished to undertake the duties of even anursery 
governess —'Have none of ther slavery, dear,’ exclaim d poor Mary, while 
weeping bitterly ; ‘take your pick of the things to furnish two lutie rooma, 
Miss Lucy, and sell the rest. I've a power of fnends, and can gel constant 
work; tura my band to anything, from charmg to clear-starching , of if the 
noise wouldn't bother you, sure | could have a mangle; it would exercise me 
of an evening when I'd be done work. Don't leave me, Miss ; don't, darling, 
anyway, wll you gather a little strength afterall you've gone through: the 





scripiions had to be read,—the reverses to be studied. Tne unthrifty, who 
had flang about pursefuls of those bits of tin, began to hoard the new issue of 
the Mint, as having more significance. 

So will it be when our present ‘used down’ generation gives piace to a 


sharper die. ‘The first man who dares to think and speak for himsell, and | 


think and speak strongly, will become as Gulliver in Lilliput. The prodi- 
gious flock of sheep, into which it has pleased our nation tu subside, will fol- 
low at his piping, Let him ply his galvanic battery with address, and the 
corpse of our delunct literature wil! revive, making perhaps, like other gal- 
vanised corpses, a few grimaces in the onset. 

‘Time was, indeed, that comets were esteemed prodigies, and suffice Il to pro 
duce a national panic the moment their tails whisked into sigh! But, now 
that their movements are as well understood and correc ly chronicled as those 
ot the sober-sided fixed stars which are always winking in their proper places, 
people are delighted to be broken in upon occasionally by these extraordinary 
visitations, Which lend bloom to our roses, and flavourto our vintage We 
seriously assure Mr. Tompkins that the vocation he has interdicte¢ to his son 
would be a very thriving one. A cow with five legs is prodigiously wanted, 
The announcement of a singing-mouse sent all London into hysterics. Even 
the very beasts of prey are tamed ; and, thanksto Van Amburgh and Carter, 
the lions and hyenas ‘used down!’ Self-playing organs grind the oratorios 
of Hande) into insignificance; and the august Transfiguration of Raphael 
has seen its interest evaporate in the pale and worn-out lithographs which 
multiply and enfeeble its mysteries. The seven wonders of the world are in 
ruins, and the only wonder left is that we cannot find out the secret of invent- 
ing an eighth. 

Our ancestors ran to look at an aloe in bloom, in the conviction that it flow- 
ered but once in a hundred years. We know better; but the aloe has lost its 
charm. Our ancestors reverenced a fine timber-tree, extending its gigantic 
arms beside their dwelling, and certifying its antiquity far better than the 
genealogical tree in their hall. We bring ancient trees in Pickford’s vans to 
our lawns, and make them overshadow our upstart villas; but the oak has 
lost its charm. Our aneestors thought a shilling well spent for admittance 
to see the skeleton of a cameleopard. We have girafles kiutening unnoticed 
in the Regent's Park, and keep a serpentry for improving the domestic breed 
of rattlesnakes and boa-constrictors. But if Mungo Park, or Waterton, were 
to write their travels now, they would have lost their charm. ‘The sting is 
taken out of everything ; and with the mischief, the flavour is extracted! 

The reviews, which used to dip their pens, like the Indians their arrows, in 
such subtile poison that the slightest scratch was fatal, now put syrup of pop- 
pies into their standishes; and instead of requiring a human victim to be sa- 
crificed to them annually, like the Nile of old before it would overflow and 
fertilize the land, strive to conciliate the public by pirouettes, and smiles, and 
deprecating curtsies, like those of a danseuse. Yes! the terrible Hyrcanian 
bears have been ‘ used down’ to a Saraband! 

Even the most high Court of Parliament has voted itself a supply of nail- 
nippers and pincers from Birmingham, and sacrificed its own teeth and claws! 
It mumbles where it used to bite. Its thunderbolts have fizzed into squibs; 
its storms are rattled with a sheet of iron and a quart of peas. People care 
no more about appearing at the bar of the Reformed House than at the bar 
of the Eagle Tavern. The terrors of the place are ‘used down!’ The Sul- 
tan, so terrible as the ‘turbaned Turk,’ is scarcely worth mentioning in a 
Fez! 

For our own parts, we like a little hocus-pocus with our conjuring. The 
wizard who stands simpering behind a table in a Saxon cloth coat andtweeds, 
is as dull a fellow as any other species of public lecturer; and, but for the 
‘ alligator staffed,’ and wand and hieroglyphica! rube of the magician, Lord 
Rochester would scarcely have turned the heads of honour who consulted his 
black art! 

But, dulness preserve us! (as we said before,) here we are ‘using down 
our wisdom, and giving way tothe weight of the roller. Our angies are’ 
rounding. We are becoming pebbled, like the rest, by the friction of the 
stream. Our spirit melts away like a dissolving view. The wast platitude 


of Salisbury Plain is around us, and mole-hills are mountains! Farewell, | 


dear public, betore the pen in our hand, and energy in our soul, become alto- 
gether ‘ used down!’ 





Fiom Chambers Ediniurgh Journal. 
THE FORLORN HOPF. 


Serceant-mMason Joyce wasa veteran soldier, who gained the respect and 
esteem of his whole regiment, officers and men. There was a bond between 
him and them which his withdrawal from active service could not cancel 
So, after his wife’s death, finding that afew of his old companions in arms 
were inmetes of Chelsea college, be removed to its vicinity, passing his time 
between the lofty corridors of the palace hospital and the email sitting- 
room of his child; ever walking with and talking to ‘the pensioners,’ or that 
dear and delicate ‘copy’ of the wife he had #0 traly loved ; and Lucy wasa 
gitl of whom any parent might haye been proud. Delicacy of constitution had 
given refinement to her mind as well as to her appearence : she read, perhaps, 
more than was good for her, if she had been destined to live the usual term of 
life in her proper sphere. She thought, also, but she thought well , and this, 
bappily for herse!f, made ber humble 

Mr Jovee [who, in one of his rambles, had heard a comrade hint at his 
daughter's constitutional weakness] retarned home in « disturbed siate of feel- 
ing. ‘Mary,’ he inquired of an Irishwoman, the widow of a soldier who had 
nursed Lucy from her birth, and never left them—one of those devotees, 
half friend, half-servant, which are found only among the Ireh—Mary, did you 
ever perceive that Lucy pressed her hand upon her heart—as—as her mother 
usedto do’ 

‘]s it her heart? Ah, then, masther dear, did ye ever know any girl, le 
alone any such a purty one as Miss Lucy, coum all out twenty years without 
feeling she had a hear: sometimes 


voice of the stranger is harsh and the look of the stranger is cold to those whe 
| have lived all their days in the light of a father's love. I took you from your 
| mother's breast a weeeome worsome babby, and sure, my jewel own, 1 have 
sume right to you. I'll never gainsay you. Ard to please you, dear, (ll 
never let an ill word cross my lips.” But Lucy Jovee was too nght-minded 
to live on the labour of an old servant She retemed enough, however, te 
furnish for Mary a comfortable roow, and accepted, much to the faithful crea- 
ture’s mortification, ‘a place’ in a lamily—one of the hardest ‘places’ to eo- 
dure, and yet +s good, perhaps, as from her father’s position the could have 
expected—as balf-teacher, hall-eervant; amit gling of opposite duties, againet 
the minghog of which reason revoils 
| The alse incident to ber new position [in a gentleman's family at Putney ;] 
the exertion which children require, and which is perpetual, though parents are 
| the only persons who do not feel it to be so; the exercise, the necessity for tn- 
structing and amusing the young, the high-s; rited, and the active, these, 
added to the change of repose for mquietude, of berg the one cared for, to the 
having to care for otvere; the entire loneliness of spirit ; all combined to make 
her worse, to crush utterly the already bruised reed 

Lucy was fully sensible of the consuling power—the great pleasure of being 
useful—and her mind was buth practically aed theoretically Christian, #0 she 
never yielded to fretfulness or impatience ; but her beart fluttered like an ia- 
prisoned bird as she toled and panted up the high stairs, whie the children 
laughed and sported with the spirit aud energy of health, and called to her to 
‘come faster. * * * No ove was cruel, no one even unkind to her; the 
cross cook (all good cooks are cross) would often make her lemovade, or 
reserve something she thought the young gul might eat; the lady's maid whe 
had at first regarded her asa rival beauty, won by her cheerful patience, said 
that even when her eyes were full of iears, there was 4 smile upon herjlip ; 
all the servants felt for ber; and at length her mistress requested her own phy- 
sician to see what was the matter with ‘poor Joyce : u 

There are exceptions, no doubt; but, taken as @ body, medical men are 
the very souls of kindvess and generous humanity. How many bave I known 
whore voices were as music ina sick chamber; who, instead of taking, gave; 
ever ready to alleviate and sustain. 

* Have you no friends 1 he inquired, : 

‘None, sir,’ she replied ; ‘at least none to support me ; and,’ she added, E 

know Iam ensble to remain here.’ While she said thie she looked with her 
blue, truthful, earnest eyes into his face; then paused, hoping, without know- 
ing what manner of hope wes in her, that he would say—'she was able , but 
he did not; ‘and,’ she continued, ‘there is no one tu whom 1 can go, except 
an old servant of my poor father's ; 00, if —' there came, perhaps, a flush of 
pride to her cheek, or it might be she was ashamed to ask a favour—‘if, sit, 
you could get me into an hospilcl, | should be most grateful,’ , 
" +E wish [ could,’ be auswered, ‘with all my heart. We have hospitals enough}, 
yet I fear--indeed 1 know—there is not one that would receive you when 
aware of the exact nature of your complaint. You must have a warm, raild 
atmosphere , perfect quiet, and a particular diet; and hat for some cousidera- 
ble time.’ 

‘My mother, sir,’ said Lucy, ‘died of consumption’ 

‘Well, but you are not going to die,’ he replied smiling ; ‘only you must let 
your father's old servant take care of you, aud you may soon get better.” — 

Lucy shook her head, and her eyes overflowed with tears; the physician 
cheered her after the usual fashion. ‘Lam not afraid of death, sir,’ said the 
young woman ; ‘indeed [am not ; but I fear, more than I ought, the ae 
which leads to it; the burden I must be to the poor faithful creature w 
nursed me from my birth. I thought there was an hospital for the cure of 
every disease ; and this consumption is so general, so helpless, so tedious. 

‘The very thing,’ said the doctor, who, with ali his kindness, was one of 
those who think ‘se end so,’ because ‘all the faculty’ thought ‘so and #0,” for 
such a number of years—‘it’s being tedious is the very thing; it is quite a for- 
lorn hope.’ 
| *But, sir,” answered the soldier's daughter, ‘forlorn hopes have sometimes led 








The doctor pressed into her hand the latest fee be had received, and de- 
scended the stairs, “That is a very extraordinary girl, medam, in the nursery,” 
he ssid to the lady ; ‘seumething very superior abvut her ; but she will get 
worse and worse ; nothing for ber but a more genial climate, constant care, 
perfect rest, careful diet : if she lives through the winter she must go in the 
spring. Lungs! chest’ blisters will relieve ber ; and if we could produce the 
climate of Madeira here for a winter or £0, she might revive ; but, poor thing, 
in her situation——’ 


The lady shook her head, and repeated, ‘Ay, in her situation’ 

‘It is really frightful.’ he continued, ‘the bundreds—thvusands, Imay say— 
who drop off in thie dreadfuldwease—the flower of our maidens, the finest 
of our youths—no age, no sex exetnpt from it. Wehave only casual practice 
(Oo instruct us in it; we have no opportanity of watching and analysing it, 
mass, as wehavé with other complaints; it m turned out of our bospitais 
before we do what we even fancy might be done; it is indeed, as she said 
joet now, “ forlorn” and ** forsaken.” Why 1 know not; I really wish some 
one would establish an hoepite! for the cure, or at least the investigation of 
thie disease ; mony, iftaken in time, would be saved. Suffering the most in- 
tense, but perbaps the best endured, from the very natere of the complaint, 
would be materially lessened, and a fresh and noble field opened for an almost 
new branch of ovr profession.’ 


| to great victories, when they have been forlorn but not fortaken.’ 


The physician prescribed for Lacy. He saw her again, and would have 
seen her repeatedly, but the family left town suddenly in consequence of the 
death of a near relative, und the very belief thet nothing could be done for 
her, circumetanced as she was, contributed to her being forgotten. The bv- 
man mind hase natoral desire to blot out from memory objects that are 
hopeless. Lucy went to Mary's humble lodging, and fancied, for a day or 
two, she was much better. She had the repose which euch illness so naturally 
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geeks. Mary's room was on the ground-fluor of a small bause in 2 little street 
beading off Paradise-row. The old pensioners frequently passed the window ; 
she could hear the beat of the Asylum drums ; sometimes they awoke her out 
ef her sleep inthe morning, but she liked them none the less for that. Mary 
put away her poor master’s hat (which she brushed every mornimg,) his sword 
and sash, and his gloves, in her own box, when Lacy came, lest the sight of 
them should make her melancholy ; but Lacy eaw their marks upon the wall 
and begged she would replace them there. She gave her little s:ore, amount- 
ing to a few pounds, into the nurse's hands, who spent it scrupulously for 
heer, —and yet not prudently, for she can after every nostrum, and insisted upon 
Lacy’s swallowing them all. Sometimes the fading girl would creep along 
ja the sunshine ; «nd so changed was she.in little more than a year, that some 
would look after her, and endeavour to call to mind who it was she so strongly 


The litle store was soon expended, though Mary would not confess it. Lucy, 
ahilled in the womanly craft of needle-work, laboured unceasingly ; snd 
as long as she wae able w apply to it, Mary found a market for her industry. 
Bat as the disease gained ground, her effurts became more feeble, and then the 
fehful nurse put forth all her strength, all her ingenuity, to disguise the na- 
tare of their eiuuation ; the expense of the necessary medicine, inefficient as 
it was, would have procured her every alleviating comfort—if there had Leen 
an instilulion lo supply it. 

I have often borne testimony to that which I have more often witnessed— 
the deep, earnest, and steadfast fidelity of the humbler Irish! yet 1 have 
never been able to render half justice to the theme. If they be found wanting 
inal) other good or great qualities, they are still true in this—ever faithful, 
-e@ndaring, unwearied, unmoved—past all telling is their fidelity!—The woman 
“whose character | am now describing was but one exainple of & most namerous 
class. Weill she would have known, if she bad given the matier a thought, 
that no chance or change could ever enable Lucy to repay her services, or 
recompense her for her sacrifices and cares; yet her devotion was a thousand 
times more fervent than if it had been purchased by all the bribes that a king- 
dom's wealth can yield. Bythe mere power of her zeal—her earnest and 
utterly unselfish luve—she obtained a hearing from many governors of hospitals ; 
stated the case of ‘her young lady,’ as she called her, the child of a brave 
mao, who had served his country, who died before his time from the effects of 
that service ; and she, his child, was dying now, from want of proper treat- 
ment. In all her statements Mary set forth everything to create sympathy for 
Lacy, but nothing that tended to show her own exertions ; how she toiled for 
her night and day ; how she was pledging, piece by piece, everything she had 
to support her ; how her wedding-ring was gone from off her finger, and the 

ed Waterloo medal of her dead hasband (which by some peculiarly 
Krish effort of the imagination, she said ‘was his very picture’) had disap- 
peared from her box. She whispered nothing of all this,though she prayed 
and petitioned at almort every hospital for medicine and advice. Dismissed 

one, Mary would go to another, urg'ng that ‘sure if they could cure one 
thing they could cure another; anyhow they might try ;’ and if she, the belov- 
ed of her heart, was raised up from a bed of sickness, ‘God's fresh blessing’ 
would be aboutthem day and night. ‘They got up hospitals,’ she would add, 
*for the suddenly struck for death, for the lame, and the maimed, and the 
blind ; for the vicious! but there were none to comfort those who deserved and 
meededthem more than any! She did not want them to take her darling 
from her. She only usked advice and medicine.’ She implored for nothing 
more. The Irish neverseem to tee! ashamed of obtaining assistance gfrom any 
source, except the parish; and Mary would have imagined she heaped the 
bitterest wrong upon Lucy if she had consulted ‘the parish doctor ;’ thus her 
national prejudice shut her out from the unly relief, trifling as it might have 
been, which she could obtain for her she cherished. 

And 80 the fell disease, pale and ghastly, stalked on, grasping its panting and 
unresisting victiin closer and more close, wasting her form—infusing the 
chirety fever into her veins—parching her quivering lips into whiteness—draw- 
ing her breath—steeping her in unwholesome cews—and, at times, witha 
most cruel mockery, painting her cheek and lighting an ignis fatuus in her 
eyes, to bewilder with false hopes of life while life was failing! Her per- 
eeptions, which had been for a time clouded, quickened as her end drew 
near; she saw the furniture departing piece by piece: at last she missed her 
father’s sash and sword; and when poor Mary would have framed excuses, 
she placed her quivering fingers on her lips, and spoke more than she had 
done for inany days. ‘God will reward you for your steadtast love of a poor 
—— girl; you spared my treasure as long as you could, caring nothing 

yoursell, working and starving, and all forme. Oh that the world could 
know, and have belief in the fervent enduring virtues that sanctify such rooms 
as this, that decorate bare walls, and muke a bright and warming light when 
the coal is burnt to ashes, and the thin cardle, despite our watching, flickers 
before the night is done. I have not thought it night when I felt your hand 
or heard you breathe.’ Oh, what liberal charities are there of which the world 
knows nothing ! How generous, and how mighty iu extent and value, are the 
gifts given by the poor to the poor ! 

It is useless as well as painfal to note what followed. 

e * — All was over. 

*To die so, in her strength, her youth, her beauty ; to be left}to die, because 
they say there's no cure for it; they never tried to cure her!’ exclaimed the 
murse between her bursts uf grief—* no place to shelter her—no one to see to 
her—no proper food, or air, or care—my heart's jewel—who cared for all, when 
she had it! Still, the Lordismerciful. Another week, and | should have had 
wothing but a drop of cold water to moisten her lips, and no bed for her to lie 
en. I kept that to the last, anyhow; and now it may go—small loss: 
what matter what comes of the likes of me, when such as her could have 
no help! I'll beg from door to door, ‘till I raise enough to lay her by her (ather's 
aide in the churchyard of Ould Chelsea.’ But that effort, at all events, was 
not needed : the hospital was astir; the sergeant-major was remembered : 
and the church-bel! tolled wheu Lucy was laid ia her father’s grave in the church- 
yard of Old Chelsea, 

The foregoing simple piece is an abridgment from a story of our accom- 
plished friend Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, whose varied Irish tales have so ifrequently 
ormamented these pages. ‘I'he story of * The Forlorn Hope,” illustrated with 
Wood-engravings, and handsomely bound, has appeared in the novel and accepta- 
ble character of a free-will offering of its authoress towards the establishment of 
anhospitable for the cure, or relief, of consum ption, about to be erecied at 
Brompton, in the western environs of the metropolis. We trust that the publi- 
cation will prove as serviceable to the funds of this excellent institution as 
ae benevolent wrier could desire. 





THE MILITARY DEFENCE OF RIVERS, 


BY JOHN FINCH, ESQ., CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE LITERARY AND HIS 
TORICAL SOCIETY OF QUEBEC, OF THE NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETIES 
OF MONTREAL, NEW YURK, DELAWARE, NEW BRL NSWICK, BT\ 

There have been numerous instances in the history of all nations, where 
asmall army, well commanded, have beaten a superior numetical force, 
when meeting them in the open field, or when, choosing a strong position on 
fortified heights, they have waited for the approach of theenemy. Or. many 
other occasions, mountain passes have oflen witnessed the destraction of nu- 
merous armies, ‘The Straus of Thermopylie and the passes of the Kyber, 
have, in various ages ol the world, enabled a brave and determined race of 
people to dely the uimost efloris of disciplined armies. It is therefore of great 
importance that the position in which masses of men, composing armies, are 
placed, should be such as to render their strength available in the highest pos- 
sible degree. But it is rather a singular cireumstance in the history of the 
wars in which the human race have engaged, that in every instance where a 
General has placed his army behind a river to defend the passage, he has al- 
ways been defeated. It is a very imporiant rule in the strategy of war, and 
has vot hitherto been noticed with the attention which it appears to de- 
serve. 

Rivers are a bad military line. 

Many instances have been exhibited where they have been chosen as 
strong military positions, but they have always deceived their possessor. 

.The Taye was not so good a barrier against the Scots as the Roman 
Wall. 

The Rhine was a military barrier against the ancient Germans, but would 
not have been against a civilized power. 

The Romans detended the line of the Danube for a few years against the 
avage tribes of the north, bat at length retired to the true barrier of the Pan- 
snonian Alps, leaving the interval a desert. 

Rivers are more a0 apparent than a real obstacle in war. 

The battles of the’ Po, the Mincio, the Tagliamento, the Rhine, and the 
Danube, have had similar results in the mosi cistant periods of the history of 
the world, and from the battle of Granicus to that of Beresina, the defenders ot 
riveis have always been unlortunate, 

In the following essay we propose, in the first place, to give an account of 
various batiles in which this fact is exemplified; we shall afterwards endea- 
vour to explain the reason of ils occurrence ; and, in the third place, we 
shall endeavour to show that the great Generals of ancient and modern time, 
who have been inferior to their adversaries either in the number or the disci- 
pline of their forces, and who have therefore been compelled to remain some 
time in defensive positions, have never selected the bank of a river for their 
encampment. They have, in preference, stationed their army in strong 


mountain passes, or in hilly countries, where the natural strength of the posi- 
tion, aided by redoubts and artificial defences, enabled them to resist the al- 
tacks of their enemy. ; 

Instances of the defeat of armies stationed on the banks of rivers : 
Darius, Emperor of Persia, assembled the forces of his extensive dominions 
on the river Granicus, to resist the invasion of Alexander the Macedonian; 
but his troops were defeated, and he was compelled to wander as a fugitive 
over realms which, a short time previous, had witnessed his magnificence 

od power. : 

. Inthe first war for the Reformation in Germany, Frederick of Saxony and 
nis Protestant Allies assembled their forces, to contes: their rights and privi- 
leges against the en croachment of the Emperor, Charles V. Aftera cam- 
paign of some duration, the Elector stationed his army on the bank of a river, 
considering it to be a place of perfect safety ; he was surprised by the Emper- 
or, and a tedious imprisonment, and the Joss of his Electorate, were the reward 
ot his bad generaiship. - a 

King Jomes Il. ocnenstied his Irish forces, and severa! French disciplined 
regiments, by whom he was assisted, to contend for the possession of the 
British crown, with his rival, William the Third. He marshalled his forces 
on the river Boyne; but the English monarch crossed over with his army, de- 
feated the French and Irish forces, and James was compelled to become an 
exile from the country over which he had formerly ralea. , 

When Louis XIV. invaded Holland, the Dutch troops were stationed on 
the bank of the Rhine todeiend the passage; but, after a very trivial resist- 
ance, they broke their ranks, and fled in all directions, A medal struck in 
honour of the event, attested the success of the conqueror. 

In the Seven Years’ War in Germany the Austrian forces were commanded 
by two veteran Commanders, Marshal Daun and General Brown, — In the 
sixtu year of the war the Austrian forces were encamped on the border of a 
river in Bohemia, as a safe position, under the command of General Brown. 
Frederick the Great crossed the river with his army, overwhelmed the Aus- 
trian forces, and the conquest of a great part of Bohemia was the result. 

Montcalm, the Commander of the French forces in their North American 

colonies, encamped his army on the shore of the river St. Lawrence, to defend 
the city of Quebec against the attack of the English. General Wolfe landed 
with his troops in spite of all opposition, and by a complete victory extin- 
guished every trace of French dominion in North America. 
In the war of the American Revolution, General Howe. the British Comman- 
der, conquered New York and New Jersey. He then stationed two regiments 
of Hessian troops at Trenton, on the Delaware, to defend the passage of the 
river against the American forces. Washington crossed over with his aray, 
and inilicted a severe defeat on that portion of the British arary. 

In the following campaign General Howe assembled his forces, embarked 
them on board the fleet, and landed at Elktown, in Maryland, from whence he 
marched to take possession of the city of Philadelphia. General Washington 
assembled his truops ou the river Brandywine, to contest the passage, and save 
the city from capture ; but General Howe defeated the American army, and then 
achieved the conquest of the capital of the Ame ican States without any further 
Opposition. ; 

The misfortunes of the Austrians, in their first campaigns in Italy against 
Bonaparte, arose in a principal degree from stationing their forces on the banks 
of rivers as defensible positions, and it was only after repeated defeats that they 
changed this portion of their military routine of war. , 

ln the year 1796, Marshal Beaulieu commanded the Austrian army in Italy. 
He attempted in the first place to defend the line of the Po against the inva- 
sion of the French army, but was defeated at Valenza. He then attempted to 
defend the line of the Adda, and stationed his forces at Lodi, to prevent the 
passage of the Frencn. At this was one of the most celebrated victories of 
Napolev ), and elucidates in some important particulars the theory which it 1s 
attempted to establish in this essay, we shali insert from a contemporary his- 
tory some of the more important details of this feat of arms. 

* Upon the 10th of May, attended by his best Generals, and heading the 
choicest of his troups, Napoleon pressed forward towards Lodi, where the bridge 
was left standing, but was swept by twenty or thirty pieces of Austrian artillery, 
whose thunders menaced death to any one who should attempt the pass of peril. 
The French with great alertness got as many guns in position on the left bank, 
and answered this tremendous fire with equal spirit. During this cannonade 
Bonaparte threw himself personally among the fire, in order to station two guns, 
loaded with grape-shot, in such a position as to render it impossible for any one 
to approach tor the purpose of undermining and destroyingg the bridge, and 
then calmly proceeded to make preparations for a desperate attempt. The cay- 
alry were dirceted to cross, if possible, at a place where the Adda, was said to 
be fordable; a task which they accomplished with difficulty. In the mean- 
time Bonaparte observed that the Austrian line of infantry was thrown consid- 
erably bebind the batteries of artillery which they supported, ia order that 
they might have the advantage of a bending slope of ground, which afforded 
some shelter from the French fire. He, therefore, drew up a close column of 
3000 grenadiars, protected from the artillery of the Austrians by the wails and 
houses of the town, and yet considerably nearer to the enemy’s line of guns on 
the opposite side of the Adda, than were their own infantry, which ought to 
have protected them. ‘The column of grenadiers thus secured, waited in com- 
parative safety, until the appearaace of the French cavalry, who had crossed the 
ford, began to disquiet the Austrians. This was the critical moment which 
Bonaparte expected. A single word of command wheeled the head of the cul- 
umn of grenadiers to the left, and placed it on the perilous bridge. The word 
was given tu advance, and they rushed on with loud shouts of * Vive la Repub- 
lique.’ But their appearance on the bridge was the signal for a redoubled 
shower of grape-shot, while, from the houses on the left side of the river, the 
seldiers who occupied them poured volley after volley of musketry on the 
thick colamn, as it endeavoured to force its way over the long bridge. At 
one time the French grenadiers, unable to sustain this dreadtul storm, appear- 
ed for an instant to hesitate, but Berthier, the Chief of Bonaparte’s Staff, with 
Massena, L’Altemagne, and Corvini, hurried to the head of the column, and 
by their presence and gallantry, renewed the resolution of the soldiers, who 
now poured across the bridge. ‘The Austrians had but one resource left, to 
rush upon the French with the bayonet, and kill or drive back into the Adda, 
those who had forced a passage, before they could receive support from their 
comrades, who were still filing across the bridge. But the opportunity was 
neglected, either because the troops which should have executed the manceuvre 
had been, as we have already stated, withdrawn too far from the river, or be- 
cause the soldiery, as happens when they repose too much confidence in a strong 
position, became panic-strack when they saw it unexpectedly carried. Or it 
may be that General Beaulev, so old and so unfortunate, had somewhat lost 
that energy and presence of mind which the critical moment demanded, What- 
ever was the cauce, the French rushed on the artille rymen, from whose fire they 
had lately suffered so tremendously, and, unsupported as they were, had !itt/e 
difficulty in bayoveting them. ‘The Austrian army now completely gave way, 
and lost in their retreat, avnoyed as it was by the French cavalry, upwards of 
twenty guns, a thousand prisouers, and perhaps two thousand more wounded or 
slain. Such was the famous passage of the Bridge of Lodi, achieved with 








such skill and gallantry as gave the victor the same character for fearless intre- 
pidity aud practical! talent in actual battle, which the former part of the cam- 
paign had gained him as an able tactician.’ 

After the defeat of Lodi, Marshal Beaulieu attempted to defend the line of 
the Mincio, from which being driven, he finally assembled the Austrian forces 
on the Adige, out with no bitter success. The command of the Austrian army 
was then cot ferred upon another Commander. ; 

In the campaign ot 1797 in Italy, hostilities commenced between the French 
Republic and the Pope of Rome. ‘The Papal army, consisting of about seven 
or eight thousand men, was encamped on the river Senio, which runs to the 
southward of the town of Imola, to dispute the passage. The banks were 
defended by cannon, but the river being unusually low, the French crossed 
about a league and a half higher up than the position of the Roman army 
which, taken in the rear, fled in every direction. A few hundreds were killed. 
among whom were several monks, 7 

After the defeat ot Wurmser, and tae capture of Mantua, the Archduke 
Charles took the command of the Austrian forces, and attempted in vain to 
stop the triumphant career of Bonaparte. The Archduke first occupied Friuli 
ana the line of the Piave, from whence being driven, he stationed his forces 
on the river Tagliamento. There he was defeated, and he finally encamped 
onthe Lisonzo. Again the same fate attended him, and his retreat to Vien- 
na, and a treaty of peace with the victorious French, ended this untortunate 
campaign. 

In the disastrous year 1807, General Mack assembled the Austrian forces 
on the river Inn, to dispute the possession of Bavaria and the upper Austrian 

provinces against the advance of the French army; but Bonaparte inflicted 
severe defeats upon several corps of his army, and finally compelled him to 
surrender as prisoner of war at Ulm. ee 

After Napoleon Emperor of France had witnessed the almost total de- 
struction of his magnificent legions in the cold and hostile provinces of Rus 

| sia, he assembled the wreck of his army, and attempted to secure his retreat 

rom the country Which had been so fata! to his ambitious career. The Rus- 
sian Admiral ‘Tchttchagoff, with a numerous army under his command, sta- 
tioned them cn the Beresina, to defend the passage ; but the Emperor crossed 
over with the greater part of his army, in spite of all opposition. His 
rear-guard, together with the numerous followers of ais army, were surprised 
and cut off on the ¢astern bank of the river, but he succeeded in effecting his 
retreat into Poland with the remainder of his force. 

After Napoleon had been defeated in various batiles in Germany, in the 











campaign of 1813, he assembled his beaten and diminished forces in order 
tu return to France. To prevent the accomplishment of this purpose, Gen. 
eral Wrede, Commander of the Bavarian army, collected several vorps, to. 
gether with some Austrian auxiliaries, and stationed them on the river Ha. 
nau, to contest the passage. Napoleon defeated his army, and effected his 
retreat in safety to France. 

In the commencement of the war in Portugal, the French army had posses. 
sion of the whole northern portion of that kingdom. On the landing of Gea. 
Wellesley to command the English army, Marshal Soult assembled his for- 
ces onthe northern bank of the Douro, tc defend the city of porte and the 
adjoining territory, against the advance of the British. Wellington crossed 
over with his battalions, inflicted a severe defeat on the enemy, and drove 
them as helpless fugitives from the country. — 

We will now notice two or three battles which may be sup sed to prove 
a contradiction to the above examples, but which on examination will be 
found not to possess that character. 

Afier the Jeeseasion of Vienna by the French in the year 1809, the Arch- 
due Charles assembled the troops of the Austrian empire on the Danube, 
in order to stop the turther progress of the French, but he did not attempt to 
coniest the passage of the river. He stationed his forces on the heights of 
Aspern and Wagram, two small villages, about four miles from the bank of 
the river. He allo-ved the major part of the Freach army to pass over, and 
deploy on the plains, and then attacked them with the whole of his forces, 
and gained one of the greatest victories the Danube had ever witnessed, 

When Wallace, the champion of Scotland, had liberated his native country 
from the yoke of the Eaglish monarch, he assembled all his forces at Stir- 
ling, on the river Ayr, to defend the independence ot the country against the 
attack of the English army. He aliowea great pari ct the troups under Cres- 
singham to pass over without opposition ; he then attacked! them, and gained 
a complete victory. 3 , . . 

The British torces, under the command of General Brock, in U pper Cana- 
da, were stationed near the river Niagara, to detead the frontier fiom the in- 
vasion of the Aimericans. They allowed the latter to cross over in some 
force, and then put them to the roui,and pursued them with great slaugh- 
ter. ; 

Thus, in the three instances last adduced, we perceive that so far from 
there being any attempt to detend the passage of We river, the enemy were 
encouraged to pass over, and were then attacked and deteated. 

What is thereason that troops stationed behind rivers never make thesame 
resistance they would display in any other situation 4 

It probably arises from the fact ef their being taken by surprise. Anarmy, 
encamped in the open country, and expecting tu be attacked, will display the 
usual amount of courage, which may be expected !rom their natural disposi- 
tion, their discipline, and the skill of their commander. But troops placed 
behind a river do not expect to be altacked, the river appears to them to be 
an insurmountable obstacle, and they gradually begin tv consider it in that 
light. The river is also frequent passed at a place distant from that 
which is expected, and thus the arrangements for aelence at the particular 
point where the army is stationed are frustrated. 7 

Let us now a#otice some of the campaigns of the great Generals ef various 
periods of history, and from their example, ace what was their opinion of 
the best ground for encampment for an army, which was inferior in numeri- 
cal or physical force to its adversary. ‘ ‘ 

When Hannibal, the Carthaginian General, had exterminated two or three 
ot the Roman armies which came in contact with him in Italy, and the Ro- 
man Republic, which had hitherto been so prosperous in its ambitious ca- 
reer, seemed to be on the point of falling under his power, the Senate of 
Rome conferred the office of Dictator on Fabius, who took the command of 
the remaining Roman troops, and set out to oppose the dreaded Carthaginian. 
W hat was the policy he pursued on this oceasion ? his troops were dispirited 
and unable to cope with the victorious army of Hannibal). Italy is intersect- 
ed by numerous streams, but instead ot placing hisarmy on the banks of any 
of those rivers as a defensible position, he placed his camp on the range of 
the Apennines, from whence he constantly watched over and harassed his 
formidable opponent. J y 

In the seven years’ war of Germany, when Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia was contending at the same time against the armies of the Empire, of 
Austria, of Prassia, of Sweden, and ot France, and made war in a pony 
intersected by various rivers, the Elbe, the Oder, the Muldaw, the Saale, an 
their numerots tributaries, he seldom placed his camp upon the border ot 
then Frederick the Great of Prussia invaded Bohemia, he deteated the 
Austrian forces in a great battle, and laid siege to Prague, which was on the 
point of surrendering. In this extremity the Austrian Government conierred 
the command of their army on Marshal Daun, and well did he repay the 
confidence reposed in him. He was a worthy competitor of Frederick in the 
art of war. His troops were superior in number but inferior in discipline to 
the Prussians, but by great judgment in the position of his camp, which by 
redoubts and batteries he rendered impregnable, and sending various parties 
of his soldiers to the reliet’ ot the besieged city, and finally, by obtaining a 
victory over the Prussians when they atiempted to storm his camp, he com- 
pelled Frederick to relinquish his conquests and return to his native do- 
minions. 

General Washington, in America, commanded a provincial force, which, 
in the first years of the war, was totally unable to contend in the open field 
against the disciplined armies of England. He, therefore, chose for his en- 
campment, some strong hilly country, which was unassailed with any pros- 
pect of success, from whence he sallied out to various parts of the continen|, 
where the services of his army were required. The high'ands of the 
State of New York, and the mountainous region in the vicinily of Mor- 
ristown, were his usual head-quarters; he thus disciplined his army, and 
finally achieved the independence of his country. 

The Russian Czar Alexander assembled the forces of his empire, under the 
command ot the German Barciay de Tolly, on the river Dwina, where several 
fortified camps were erected to resist the invasion of the French ; the choice 
of the position proves that General to have been unequal to his task. Ata 
subsequ2nt period the destinies of the Russian army were c >mmitted to the 
charge of Kutusoff, and he selected with much better judgment the heights ¢ 
Borodino as his final battle ground against the enemy. rT 

When Blucher commanded the Prussians he was frequently inferior in 
force to the French by whom he was opposed, bnt he never took refuge behia¢ 
a river as a secure position, which would confer safety upon his army - 
where he could not be attacked. The strong country of Silesia was his usual 
‘point d’appui,’ and selecting his encampments with consummate ski, aod 
giving battle on all occasions where there was any prospect al success, he was 
tinally successful in freeing his country trom the yoke of the foreigner. 

Iu the campaign of France, in the year 1514, Bonaparte commanded * 
army, whose numerical force did not probably exceed 60,000 men, with wi = 
he had to resist the attacks of armies of greatly saperior force, In this e- 
tremity of his tate he never stationed his forees bebind rivers, but choosing 1s 
fields of batile, and in some measure making up by his extreme activily 
the smaliness of his battalions, he inflicted many severe defeats on his enemy. 

When Wellington, with a far interior force, defended Portugal agaist t od 
numerous and disciplined armies of the French, commanded by Massena, '° 
did not attempt to defend the line of the Tagus, the Douro, or the Minh: a 
he chose a position on the heights of Busaco, and, finally, on those of Ti ver 
Vedas, where he took up an impregnable position, from whence he cete 
the utmost efforts of the French to dislodge him. Pe — 

We have thus given many examples, fiom various periods of his'ory, 
different continents, and from several nations, where the armies atte" "= 
to defend rivers have always been defeated; we may therefore conside! * 
we have established the proposition that rivers are indefensible in wa'- 











THE TOWER OF THE CALIPH. 

(In the June number of the New Monthly, was a short notice of the Tower emer” 
Lansdown, by the Authorof* Vathek.’ As the Tower has been recentiy reno'™ 
more particular description of its existing state may not be tound uninverestive i 

Being at Bath, the weather insufferably hot, I rose early alter a er ~ 
slumber, and mounted Lansdown Hili, at the foot of which | had taken 4 
my quarters, ‘The atmosphere on the hill-top was deliciousiy fre sh. ae - 
cloud sullied the blue serene; the sun had atiained but a tiling €/e¥?™ 
the western shadows were projected, long and gauni, from tower and gt “ 
herbage glistened with the dew, and the lark, mounting with hurrie’ aa 
trilled its own pectliar warble impetuously gleesome. On the floor O° 
in the ravines far below, the sunbeams glanced obliquely and Lainey ie 
cealing underneath its fleecy surtace many a hallowed iane and stately © 
Distant summits peered above the mist in the valleys ; those furthest 0 (~ 
with faint purple. The site of many an unseen cot was discoveratl R, 
gray smoke ot its early fire, curling in graceful wreaths beiore ee 
masses of foliage, that in tufied patches ornamented ap almost aon 
landscape. The low of cattle, betokening pasturages near, sirucs - 
ear, recalling other scenes and other days, the symptoms ol A ag" i 
reverie. On a sudden the resonance o! a church-bel] announcea We ht” 
seven, I began to descend towards the population beneath, that had _ 
made itselt visible. Around me the bees more wakeiul were ham: - 
beguilement of their tiny toils, and the butterflies, all gaiety ot piuinas / 
ulated the belles not far off in the rainbow aued robes, which te se>*h 
fed from the ball of the previous night, and had not yet resumed. nich a red 

On coming to a mass of lofty buildings in my descent, behind - = 1 bat 
pointed to the right, that might lead into the city by an _ re - o = <omnt 
before traversed, I turned aside. After following the new airectio® 
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distance between stone walls, an archway appeared on the lefi, connecting 
two large houses, ‘Through the opening thus afforded, still tinged with the 
gray vapour of the morning, was seen uprising the most beautiful of British 
cities. There trees, gardens, towers, and architectural magnificence, mingled 
in surpassing beauty, backed by abrupt eminences, studded with villas, and 
dotied with groves worthy of Arcady. 

Opposite the arch, a road pointed upwards between walls, over which fruit 
huang thickly clustering. Some little way further on, a door wide open dis- 
closed extensive gardens. On the north side stretched double walls, one above 
acother. Parallel with the highest, ran a walk leading to an antique gateway, 
embatiled, machicolated, and nearly buried in trees. 1 never saw such a 
prodigality of fruitage of every variety. ‘The walls were in a blash with the 
warm tints of the peach and other wall-fruit, glowing freshly in the bright 
morning sun. I-was tempted to enter, expecting to find some one to whom, 
apologising for my intrasion, | might inquire who was the owner of so prolitic 
aspot. No one appeared—all was silence. 1 walked along the principal 

th, overlaid with glittering quartz. Here were long espaliers that groaned 

neath (heir precious products of apple and pear, there huge pendent plums 
of all colours and sizes. The place seemed to be under the spell of enchant- 
ment. 1 lingered within the charmed precincts, but no creature appeared to 
warn or welcome. In front a flight of steps led to aterrace. ‘These | monnt- 
ed, raversed a terrave almost lialian in appearance, and reached the embat- 
dled gate, which | found unlocked, pushed gently open, passed out, and closed 
—the work ofa moment. I was not displeased at finding myself beyond the 
rden on which { had trespassed. 1 now trod a field of some extent, bordered 
y hedgerows of thorn, cut im irregular clumps, apparently to avoid the same- 
ness of stiff clipping in the monotonous mode customary. I was on the as- 
cent of the hill, the higher side of the field being bounded by palisades, beyond 
which a public path crossed, a second row of palisades intervened, and then 
another enclosure appeared, which I entered, and afterwards another. An 
irresistible desire to explore the dumain on which | had so trespassed, spurred 
me forward. It was better to be met in an open field by the owner, than in a 
walled garden filled with choice fruit. Idid not fear being mistaken tor a 
Nebuchadnezzar, and punished for the theft of animal sustenance—the gar- 
den was a different thing; a repository of every species of fruit that could lead 
to temptation, might give well-grounded suspicion of furtive intention. 

[ next arrived at a plantation, having a turf-walk curving along the hill- 
side. At short intervals, on each hand, beds of thyme, marjoram, and all kinds 
of scen'ed and aromatic herbs were introduced, as if they had sprung up 
naturally, perfuming the air with their sweets. Rude seats invited to a no- 
tice of manifold variations in the prospect, generally formed of the block sec- 
tion ofa felled tree. In one place, where there was an elbow in the road, on 
turning suddenly round, I beheld one of the most beautiful views that could 
delight human sight. The elevation was considerable. Far beneath, in 
snaky curves, a bright stream shone, like liquid silver, tower, hamlet, grove, 





meadow, hill, mansion, and villa, were seen under every variety of aspect, 
until blending in the offskip, they composed the indistinet distance. I flung 
myseli supinely upon a bed cf camomile, that excluded its well known aro- 
matic periume. A gentle breeze had arisen, tempering the sun’s heat, and 
keeping the distant promuntories in haze. [ lingered on the spot, comforting 
myselt that if seen by some surly gamekeeper, I might still escape with no 
other injury than the infliction upon the ear ot some vulgar adjuration. Ihad! 
neither gun nor snare in my possession. ‘These reflections were of no mo- 
ent, tor no intruder upon my intrusion manilested himself. 

I now came upon an open space of ground, covered with grass-grown | 
mounds, where all was as so itary as if it were the site ofa buried city. From 
hence there was no prospect, the irregular sod being on one hand, and the | 
dront view bounded by plantations. On the left, in a wall of rock, yawned | 
cavernous excavations that had been made at some remote time, either for 
the excavation cf stone, which in the oolite strata is always taken with more 
facility in the horizontal than the perpendicular direction, cr to form habit- 
ations for our rude forefathers, Fires had blackened each yawning interior, 
and given them a grim sombre aspect. Indeed, they might have been taken 
for deserted loinbs, by no great stretca of fincy, in a spot so fall of solitary | 
associations, where ali was designedly left to the rough tntorship of nature. 
There was something strange aud mystical about the appearance of the place. 
The sky above, and desolation beneath, imparted to the spirit the idea of an 
utter separation trom the rest of the species. | 

Proceeding along the lefi boundary of this rude spot, seemingly shut out} 
from the world, a gate met my view, leading into a plentation, and passing | 
through, a litle way on, a wall wita a smail door, crossed the path. I had | 

| 


gone on so lar prosperously; it was not amiss to temptthe end of the adven- 
ture which seems now of ‘the stuff that dreams are made of,’ I lifted the 
latch and entered, What was my surprise—my amazement at the transition | 
from the savage to the cultivated—from the deformed to the beautiful! I} 
found myself at the entrance of a garden of a thousand flowers—a garden | 
glowing with roses in full bloom, through the cenire of which the path led. | 
Ua boih sides the loveliest flowers were blooming, and sending up 
their odours even to faininess from the intensity of their perfume. 


all sides, breathing the galesof Araby the Blest. Never did I behold owen 
in such protusion—the gerdens ct Gul could but have rivalled them. Yet no 

neat parierres, no clipped borders were to be seen Every species ol rose 

grew at random, intermingled with others of the floral race in prodigality of | 
loveliness Stili | continued to advance, and still neither the variety nor the | 
quantity appeared to diminish. At lengih I saw before me a house evidently | 
ltalianised. ‘hree arched and narrow windows were seen over an arch vet 
larger, spanning the path. ‘here was a foreign and classical air thus given 
to the building impcssible to be mistaken. Here and there,towards the bound- 
ary of this delighttul floral assemblage, as if in the way of contrast, broad and 
green-leafed fig-irees, set off by their density of colour, the rainbow-hued tints 
ol the flowers that grew on every side in such lavish profusion. Passing un- 
der the arch already mentioned, the garden was again centinucd as brilliant 
as befcre. Rich perfumes arose from every side. The gorgeous assemblage 
of flowers, scattered or clumped in bouquets of surpassing beanty, backed by 
foliage the most verdant, glowing and deepening their many-coloured hues, 
fixed the sight irresistibly upon their magnificence of colour. ‘The disposition 
of this garden bore no appearance of art—no formality. The path through 
such a wilderness of sweets terminated ina dark grottu, rather abruptly de- 
scending, having on the righ: of the entrance a small pool ot water that nour- 
ished aquatic plants. 

In a moment the scene altered from the most beautiful of floral assemblages 
to the subdued light within a subterranean excavation--a change succeeded 
in another moment by the stranger’s emerging, alter a short passage through 
the grotto, upou a suriace bearing no sort of resemblance to that which had pre- 
ceded. On the right appeared a stone wall, at the toot of which was planted 
a variety of odurilerous shrabs in a border, bounded by a walk of no great 
breadth. Outside this an extensive field, covered with short mountain turf, 
presented itself, on which a few sheep were browsing. ‘These were kept 
irum trespassing on the border by a rough wooden fence. Gilancing in a 
western direction across the turf, unrelieved by a single flower, the eye first 
became sensible of its elevation on table land, farabove the neighbouring hills, 
the summits of which were seen undulating into the tar distance—sinking 
into the gray tint so distinctive of intervening space. 

But what was in front across the sward, at the distance of a few hundred 
yards !—what but a beautiful shrubbery, the mass in every shade of green, 
here and there interspersed with flower or berry-bearing trees. Over the ir- 
regular line of verdure thus discovered, there rose a lofty tower of a square 
form, crowned with a handsome and classical ornament, the choragic mon- 
ament of Lysicrates at Athens, placed one hundred and twenty feet in the 
air—the exquisite, well-proportioned columns and domed root appearing to 
wondertul advantage. 

Beneath this graceful ornament was a square room, immediately resting 
on the tower summit, like a statue upon a column. ‘Three arched windows 
of plate-glass lighted each face. Beneath, about half the body of the tower 
was visible, peering upwards amid the surrounding foliage. Shortly, on ap- 
proaching near the shrubbery, the tower that procuced an effect so magical, 
as to altract the vision from every other object, wholly disappeared, was 
too much delighted to think of retracing my footsteps. A paradise opened 
before me in the shrubbery, as with solitary step and curious eye I entered 
ats enchanting wilderness ot vegetative life. A winding path, here bounded 
by flowering shrubs, or bushes of rare growth, there by rose-trees, beyond 
which were bushes of various kinds, or flowering sbrubs—sometimes the uni- 
formity broken by little pools of water, fringed with cucious plants, or rustic 
seats, or dark, dim overshadow'ng umbrage. Gracetul and fragrant branches 
pendent, down sometimes to the long tangled grass suffered to spring wildly 
in apparent neglect of art, curved their novel leafage on either hand. A 
patch of emerald turf intervened, through which uprose the wild yeliow tulip, 
close to lilies and violets, that appeared to owe their existence on that spot 
to a generous accident of nature. Every quarter of the globe seemed to have 
been ransacked in orderto extend the variety ofthe vegetative kingdom flour- 
ishing here. Rock roses of the sunny south were abundant. The Alpine 
schistus bordered upon bushes of sweetbriar in native wildness. The lib- 
eriine joneysackle ‘spread its slender branches, entwining amidst ard over 
all, in great luxuriance of flower and strength of odour. The pinus arborea 
assumed the character of a tree. Of the pine genusthere were rare speci 
mens ; the spots selected for the growth of the conife:®, being, when necessa- 
ry, carefully sheltered or seclude!. The Brazils, the Himalaya, Mexico, and 
Scoiland, alike contributed to adorn this delightful and sequestered shrub- 
bery, in which too patches of dark vew might he seen waving their gloomy 
toughs in melancholy stateliness. Advantage was taken ofevery nook where 
ommement could be introduced, without distuibing the broader masses, or ¢x- 


they | ciating comparison, A rich and almost dazzling effect arose from the pre- 
thickened and multiplied as I advanced along an enchanted spot, shut in on | dominance of searlet in every thing atiaching tothisroom, ‘The walls, hang- 





hibiting marks of care or cultivation, evidently the effect of consummate taste 
united with Se judgement. ‘There was a repose and harmony over 
all bewiichingly attractive, 

I lingered as if I was speli-bound ia some magic garden of the warm East 
—soine dreamy spot that Arabian imaginaliveness had created for ibe hero of 
one of those immortal stories, which none but the fancies of those who revel 
in the glories of happy climes can embody. All was bad and blossom in 
laxuriant assemblage, appearing at a distance one extended mass of varied 
and brilliant colour, revelling in the tull glare of the sunbeams. In shady 
places, among stones, and where the roughaess of the groand demanded con- 
cealment, there grew many varieties of fern. In one spot, the Osmandi Re- 
gale waved its palmy foliage over beds of antirrhinum, and carpets of wild 
thyme alternated with common tarf, Many of the trees and shrubs presented 
an aspect completely novel in their forms and foliage, impariing a foreign 
appearance to the umbrage. Placing myself upon a stone seat, [ began to 
imagine myself in a distant land—in some Damascene garden, especially as 
my solitude continued unbroken, except by the sweet harmony of an in finite 
variety of birds, that made the thickets a favourile retreat, if weir mellifluous 
notes were any criterion of their regard for the locality. A thrush seemed to 
outdo the utmost efforts of his brother tenants of the air, Making the charming 
spot vocal with the richest tones of untaught music. 

I continued my walk amid hope, fear, and delight, each alternately presi- 
dent in my mind. I wound along the paths; I imagined a hundred strange 
day-dreams; continually halting at new beauties of vegelative growth, I 
could not help thinking that a few of the Easterns in their romantic costume 
would have heightened the illusion. ‘The sunny warmth, the odours on eve- 
ry side, the silence, the deep shadows, and the air of adventure withal, pre- 

red the mind for orientalism and magic. Nor was this impression dimin- 
ished when coming suddenly upon an open space, silent, solitary, yet green | 
and beautiful, as a place of death should ever ve, | found, in a lealy recess on | 
one side,a sarcophagus of rose-coloured granite. ‘This receptacle of the dead | 
was eight or nine feet long, nearly six high, and polished up to the brilliancy 
of alooking-gtaes. ‘Doubtless the tomb of the genius of the place,’ thought 
{, ‘if a genius may die.’ How beautiful a bed of repose in so elevated a 
spot! Amid such a scene, if human ashes are watched by the shadowy prin- 
ciple that once animated them with the power of memory and judgment, it 
must be the most pleasant of duties, until time has wrought manilold trans- | 
mutations into unrecognisable atoms, when the spiril, no longer able to wace | 
its ancient habitation, wings its final flight to other orbs. Here was a sepul- 
che worthy the proudest monarch—fil (o consume the fleshless forms of the | 
pre-adamite kings. I now passed on, and had rot proceeded many paces, 
clearing the shrubbery a few yards, when full before me rose the beautilal | 
tower of which | have already spoken. The upper part I have already des- | 
cribed, The lower half sprung trom the ground with two sides joined to a/| 
square edifice of a couple of stories in height, all constructed of mellow-col- , 
oured freestone. ‘The proportions were highly symmetrical. The windows, | 
narrow and circular headed, were each composed of an entire piece ol plate- | 
glass. | 

Proceeding onwards to the entrance of the building, and ascending two or | 
three steps, | found myself in asort of entrance-hall. It was a narrow apart. | 
ment, having a dour on the lefi leading into a room in which the prevalent 
colour was scailet. A second dvor, with arched panels of plate-glass, led to | 
the stairs. In this, the hall of entrance, in a small recess on the right hand, | 
stood a noble pillar-table of Sienna marble. This table bore three Etrascan | 
vases of the more remote fabric, and behind them was a mirror in three com- 
partments, having semicircular tops, answering in form to the windows else 
where. The ceiling border of wainscot was ornamented with gilt cornices, 
The parallel rafiers or beans, had their intermediate ceilings decorated with 
red panelling, at once tasteful and magnificent. Suspended glazed cabinets 
bore many articles, precious and rare, arranged with consummate taste. 
Agreeable combinations seemed to have been carefully studied, while at the 
same time instruction was conveyed to the beholder, by the illustration of ob- 
jects through their regalar approximation in a proper series. Ol these the 
Etruscan vases, already mentioned, tormed one. A vase here, almost unique, | 
bore over a ground powdered with gold, the representation of a black and 
bearded Bacchus, 

1 observed several antiquities in metal; among them a bronze bust of | 
Caligula, having silver eyes. ‘This was once the property of Llorace Wal- | 
pole, and came irom Stiawberry Hiil lt was found in tiercalaneam, ‘There 
can be litde doubt that this bust bore a likeness of the emperor—the work- 
manship was exquisite. It was once the properly of Prince /:)boanul, among 
whose effects it was sold at Florence. 

The apartment on the right of the entrance-hall produced a singular effect 
upon my mind, It overwhelmed me with its expression of elegance and 
comfort, its feeling of unequivocal enjoyment. ‘Translated by a tew steps 
from a region of natural beauty, to one altogether aitificial, one of refinement 
and ciassical taste, nothing was lost by the contrast. The nature of the ob- 
jects for which the exchange was made, being so diferent, there was no depre- 











ings, full draperies, carpet were of this colour and black. The arrangement 
was admirable. Every thing, to the minutest bit of pearl, engraved crystal, 
japan work, or statuary, being precisely in the best possible place. The effect 
ot all thus regulated, seemed to be the generation ot a fear of disarrangement 
—a desire to leave everything unhandled and sacred, like the regalia of the 
altar in a place of Catholic worship. The ornaments appeared under a spell, 
which the vulgar habit of touch would dissolve, disarming the coarse propen- 
sity of its power of action. 

Over the mantel-piece was a picture by the noted Hondekoeter, the princi- 
pal object in which was a splendid game-cock in the full glory of his plu- 
mage, bright and glossy as nature itself, and of the purest scarlet. It was as 
if everything in the room was coloured after this beautilul creature into one 
general harmony of hue. Between the beams of the ceiling the panel work 
was scarlet, with a relief of purple and gold. Yet there was nothing tawdry ; 
all was kept down and subdued into a uniform glow of overpowering elegance, 
which in no one instance appeared to have been trespassed upon. ‘The fire- 
place was composed ot Brocatelli marble. Under a window opposite was a 
large table of Egyptian granite, bearing an ivory vase lined with crystal, and 
filled with the richest and freshest flowers, from among which, long pendant 
sprays of jessamine, sweetbriar, and wild rose, set off by their dark green 
hues, the richer colours with which they were intermingled, filling the room 
with the freshest fragrance. 

On the chimney-piece were two lizard bottles of the rarest kind, sea-green 
in colour. I observed some oriental cups, with ornaments on a scarlet ground, 
mostly of gold, wih which indeed they were lined. Some ol the enamels 
were wonderfully well executed, among them were large dishes of the most 
costly workmanship. Vases of Italian porphyry, verde antique, Egyptian 
granite, and Sienna marble, here met the view, with carved oak coflers con- 
taining specimens of rare japan, elaborateiy inlaid with coral and pure gold. 
There was also a tripod under the western window, supporting a slab of 
Rumachelle from the Himalaya mountains, ‘There was no contusion from 
the too great multiplication of similar objects—there was enough, and no 
more. Nothing could be more judicious and tasteful than the arrangement— 
nothing more approaching the faultless, 

Among the pictures were a very pleasing landscape by John Both—an ad- 
mirable portrait of a Doge of Venice, by Giovanni Bellini—a landscape, by 
Cemaroli—the Thistle, a landscape, by Wynants—the Triumph of the Gods, 
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bases, bearing ali over their surlaces every kindol afabesque ornament, with 
an infinity of scrolis and intersecting lines, producing a very rich efle ¢ 
Another pair of candlesticks here were made of the purest gold, execated 
Vuliamy, after a design of Holbein. An enameltied salver, by Jean Cousin, 
after Raffaelle, representing a feast of the gods, from the FParnesini; above 
all, the simail but celebrated bronze of John of Bologna, representing a Cea- 
taur carrying off a lemale, were among (be more striking and precious orta- 
ments of this remarkable room. 

A five St. John, by Murillo; a battle piece, by Bourgonine ; the interior of 
achurch, by Antony de L’Orme, the figures by Palamedes; wo pa of 
Peter Neets; the interior of a church, by Steinwick ; two sweet Italian 
scapes, by Herman Swaneveldt, sometimes called the Hermit of Italy, the 
scholar of Claude de Lorrain ; the interior of a palace saloon, by Basan; a 
head by Albert Durer; Tobit and the Angel, by Elsheimer; and several 
choice paintings were here. 

A door in one corner of this room Jed into a closet having a coved cei 
the window trellised, and the trame work gilded. This celightfal lute re- 
treat was filled with valuable books, beneath which were costly japan arti- 
cles in cabinets, so as to leave no space unoccupied. 

A room adjoming the former, long and narrow, was devoted exclusively te 
the purpose of a library, and literally lined with books. Herel was 
edto linger for a longer space of time than in the other apartment—it was 
traly a place in which a man might take up an everlasting rest. The val- 
umes were arranged with great care, so that every advantage was taken of 
the space. Each book filled iis place exactly and closely in the most sym- 
metrical order. Some works bore very expensive binding, many were ia 
white vellum and gold, with appropriate devices to their contents. Others 
wore the garb of morocco, crimsea, green, purple, and even cream-colour, @ 
goodly number being highly embellished. Tiluminated missals and 
of real costliness were not wanting. Some of these contained miniatures 
Julio Clovis, overs were gem-clasped, and bound in tortoise-shell, —— = | 
with great care, The subjects of these engravings were miniature land- 
scapes, flowers and figures, copied irom eminent artists, rare, expensive, aed 
beautiful beyond conception. Among them were all chat knowledge, influ. 
ence, and perseverance, in union with wealth, were able to command. Here 
too were illustrations of the Lord's Prayer, of the Acts of the Aposties, and 
of the Old Testament, embracing every known published print, and many 
original drawings by artists of celebrity. Nor were there wanting mane- 
ve of various kinds, particularly Persian. Chinese printed volumes, im 
the language of Confucius, oriental tablets, and, rarest of all, books in Japa- 
nese, exceedingly curious in the choicest iibraries. 

Over the tops of the book-cases were tazzas of precious marble, with 
Etruscan vases; some of these last among those most prized from being 
painted on a white ground. Above all, the ceiling shone conspicuous, é 
gold, purple, and scarlet, between wainscot beams. This wood, plain and 
gilded, was used throughout with a neat and uncommonly pleasing effect. 
The library was approached by a lobby, into which the light was introduced 
through the roof ina soft, sabdued tone, falling upon an antique bronze bust 
of an individual unknown. 

That in so small a space so much of elegance and splendour could be in- 
troduced was a mater of surprise. I went from room to room, continually 
‘liscovering something new. That nothing might be wanting, the genius loci 
had not neglected an apartment devoted to religious uses, Here the light ad- 
mitted through dim cupolas of ground glass, was remarkably subdued ana 
solt, producing a very solemn effect as it fell upon a full length figure of St. 
Anthony, with the infant Saviour smiling in his arms, by Rossi, ‘The mag- 
ble, of a mellow hue, was, by the eflect of the restrained light, seen to 
advantage. Nothing was wanting w prodace the fall effect of one of those 
little chapels seen branching fromthe dim aisles of a vast Catholic cathe- 
dral, but lighted tapers on each side the pedestal of the image, ‘This pedestal 
was of Sienna marble, standing in a niche pannelled with Egyptian porphy- 
ry and mosaic work, having a border of Giallo Antico, and other marbles; 
it bore the inscription ‘Dominus Iilaminatio mea,’ That apartments thus 
fitted ap do pre pare the miod for the solemn and affecting duties of religion 
there cannot be the smallest doubt. The mysterious light thos diflaused by amt 
scatters ali the invruding feelings of levity, and acts continually as a memen- 


lo thata beseeming spirit must Accompany the act of devotion, and that for 
afew moments at least this world and its associations must give poe 
contemplation of one with which the sense is unacquainted, and of which 


the mind can only imagine the shadowy oatline 

Beneath the cupola were three beauliful semicircular pictures, representing 
the ‘ ‘Tenrptation in the Wilderaess,’ ‘ The Annanciation,’ and ‘Christ's agony 
in the Garden,’ painted by Mr. Willes Maddox, an artist recently from Italy, 
imbued with a genuine southern feeling for art in its nobler sense, 
paintings were the last fixed in this room, denominated ‘the sanctuary.’ Be- 
sides these there was a Virgin and Child in the syle of Raffaelle; the Interiar 
ot a Cathedral by Steinwick; three enamels upon sacred subjects and the in- 
tombment; ani cabinets containing books on sacred literature, Other ap- 
propriate articles were placed at the sides of this apartment. 

Leaving the sanctuary, and ascending the carpeted stairs of tower, I came, 
alter climbing a pretty long ascent, into a square room, the drapery of which 
was orange coloured. ‘The long arched wiadows of plate glass in each front, 
disclosed one of the noblest views on which the eye could expatiate, A vast 
panorama here was only limited by hill sammits that undualated faraway like 
the ocean waves. Ata vast distance the horizon view terminated in the blue 
mountains of Wales, In another direction was the sea sparkling and flash 
in the sunbeams, here and there carrying a white sail, a mere speck in the 
far-ofl part of the landscape, Cities, towns, hamlets, villas, cottages, an al- 
most endless variety of objects, basking in light, or reposing in mild shadow, 
struck the sight at the first glance with unwonted astonishment. On the 
north a dreary plain, the scene of many bloody combats, marked by 
the monument of a fallen chief, stretched away in gloomy monotony. In 
another direction deep valleys, to the profound of which the eye could not 
penetrate, offered their sides, decorated with every adjunct of rural beauty for 
the visual banquet of the beholder. To change from window to window, 
shilling the scene, and returning to where the eye set out, there to re the 
operation, and retire with anfeigned reluctance, was my lot. It is di to 
imagine it was not the same with all who might ever set their feet in a build- 
ing not less attractive for its artificial beauties than its delightful remoteness 
from the busy world amid the grandeur of its own solitude. A central stair- 
case from this elevated room, which was denominated the Belvidere with 
strict appropriateness, led still higher into the lantern of cast iron. Here the 
openings through the ornamental foliage of the frieze being filled with plate 
glass, gave amore extensive view than could be obtained in the room beneath, 
though not with the same convenience of easy seats lor carelessly lounging 
after the toil of the ascent. 

Everything connected with the edifice on which I had thus trespassed was 
in the southern taste, strictly ltalian. Nothing Oriental or Moorish could be 
traced in the design. [Everything necessary in the way of use was rendered 
conducive to ornament. The vellis work of the windows, made ot iron, de- 
signed to resist the attempt of depredators, was of the most agreeable 
and in many cases gilied. ‘The ornaments of ebony, ivory, or metal, the va- 
ses, candelabra, carvings, cornices, and the like, were of the purest taste and 
most correct form. There were no showy gewgaws, no multiplications of 
ornament or furniture to overdoing. ‘The chairs and couches were generally 
of ebony, having seats to harmonize with the draperies, sume of them oma- 
mented in aidition with gilded stads 





by Franken—the Tower of Babel, and a Coronation by West. 

Over the mantel-piece hung two fine enamels, aud a Greek legendary paint- 
ing of great antiquity, divided into three compartments, In addition to these 
was a smal| Breughal of beautiful execution. 

The door leading to the stairs served as an entrance to all the other parts 
ot the tower. Ascending to the upper floor, my eye was struck in the centre 
of the well formed by the winding stairs, with a noble vase of polished gran- 
ite, having bronze ornamented cornices, and four lions’ heads protruding 
irom as many op-nings or cells in the base. Large, elegant, and singularly 
well placed, this was a very striking object both as a specimen of art and a 
beautiful vrnament. 

A door on the left hand conducted me into a room hong with crimson, The 
lower room, so prodigal of beauty, was outdone bere. Nothing could be more 
chastely elegant, more soberly rich, The hangings, draperies, carpets, and 
walls, were of rich crimson. The ceiling purple, crimson and gold panel- 
ling. Against the southern side stood an ebony cabinet of exquisite work- 
manship, the lop a precious slab of green porphyry. This cabinet contained | 
some specimens of rare japan. A coffer here once belonged to the noted 
Cardinal Mazarin ; it was placed upon a table of Florentine mosaic, exceed 
ingly beautiful. I observed that all the tables were of valuable Italian mar- 
bles, made alter the most classical designs. Several of the candelabra were 
of polished granite. On evety side were vases of rare china, jasper, chalce. 
dony, agate, cornelian, brocatelli, and similar rare or curious substances, 
many exquisitely formed, and sculptured elaborately. Here, too, were hang- 
ing cabinets, containing books and vases. Among these, of unparalleled 
rarity, was a curious Venetian vase of glass, of considerable antiquity. I 
was enamelled and gilt with figures of knights and combats of chivalry, ex 
citing surprise at the freshness and splendour of tts illaminations. Artists 
must have examines it with wonder. The legend itrepresented was incom 
prehensible to the unlearned, and a puzzie to those who might hereafter at- 
temptto explain the subject. The bare preservation of such # relic, consid 
ering the fragile material of which iit was made, did not seem h’ least singu- 
larity attached to it. The glass appeared thin, and incapable of sustaining 
even the smallest degree of violence. 

There were a pair of candlesticks from the Alhambra, with pyramidical 





Never did human mind plan a more delightfa! place of study. The books 
within, the silence around, the very rash of the wind when high, or its soft 
sighing as it swept by the tower at that great elevation, seemed to solicit 
thoughtlalness—to explain that it was a place for communing with the deep 
things of the heart—that there spirit righ almost hear ite own whisperings 
of joy or surrow—ol far-fetched imagining, or revive scenes of bygone 
The garden and shrubbery ot this tastefal creation were alike friendly tocon- 
templation, for it had its open and covered walks, its labyrinths of shade and 
numerous retired seats, Interruption was impossible without scaling walls 
and fences that were raised along the boundaries of the little paradise, on the 
sides from whence intrusion could alone be ex Surely, thou 1, 
is something to enjoy the labours of great souls in such a spot as this—the 
least perishable of mortal prodactions should be tasted where they can be 
most relished. 

| once more entered the library before saying adieu to this scene of en- 
chantment. Taking down a volame in Spanish | began to read in what the 
author styled ‘ The looking-glass of the soul.’ Evidently’ monkish produc- 
Lion, it was still full of matter harrowing up the mind—a mortal in the 
ot the grave, conscious of its state and examining its own past frailties, 1{ 
did not read far. There was something more mild and forgiving about the 
locality —something iropressing me with the belief that the beneficence of the 
Being that afforded such enjoyment as with every allowance for morial — | 
might be shared here, was not the Being ot terror thus represented, [ ta 
to other volumes, that such a solitude could not fail to render uctive of 
more refined associations, tending towards the contemplation of beter things 
than every day existence affurds 

Ih d read but ashorttime when I heard voices below. I descended into 
the entrance-hall; a domestic who had the care of the place was conversing 
withthe gardener. We saw you, though you did not see us; we knew you 
were one ol the very few who might be permitied to trespass, so we left you to 
yoursell, 

' The Tower of the Caliph stands—but its creator is no more. The bou- 
quets of flowers he daily betore his breakfast hour placed in the ground apart 
ment, have faded forever. ‘That to her remains a monument of a mind gilt- 
ed with acquirements of a rare character and variety; a genius sublime, 
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meditative, retiring, proud, seeking among invisible things those which the 
visable po ows eeu, still couaving knowledge in the eas of the soli- 
tude so congenial to his temper, even after octogenarian years. ‘The travel 
tes will jong regard the beautiful object wath delight: the man of jetters will 
genew his wonder at the extent of the founder's acquirements, and the artist 
will admire the purity of his taste, and the exception to the multitude of the 
a who lavish wealth upon objects so much more beneath the dignity 
humanity,* Nerke. 
—- ——— 


LIFE OF LORD ELDON. 
Continued from the Albion of last week. 


Lord Eldon had been elected High Steward of Oxford some years before 
this. Now, on the death of the Duke of Portland [October, 1809,) he was 
to stand for the Chancellorship of the University. Understanding, 
however, thatthe Duke of Beaufort had received arequisition to the same et- 
fect, he declined to come forward until his Grace was anderstood to have sig- 
nified that he declined being a candidate. Lord Eldon seems to have received 
h return jor this delicacy from some of the Duke of Beautort’s 
Ponds. After the Chancellor had commited himself—afler several of the 
Dake’s own connexions had canvassed tor the Chancellor—his grace was 
arged and persuaded to take the field. ‘The King told Lord Eldon it was 
pow too late for him to withdraw. The consequence was a triumph—at 
that time importantas well as unexpected—to the Whigs and pro-Catholics 
in the Convocation. The voters were for Eldon, 293; for Beaufort, 338 ; for 
Lord Grenville, 406. But, according to Lord Eldon’s letters and Anecdote 
Book, Loni Grenville owed his small majority to certain electors in the 
Beaufort interest, who, when they saw their Duke had no chance, voted atthe 
eleventh hour for Grenville rather than allow their own political party to 
gain the victory in the person of the novus home whe had climbed irom the 
chare-foot to the wooisack. ‘1 was beaten,’ he says, ‘ by aristocratical com- 
bination—and I could never have been beaten without it.’ : 

We need not pause on the short period during which Mr. Perceval enjoy- 

ed as Prime Minister the entire confidence ot George H1., and the cordial 
ot Lord Eldon as Chancellor. Nor shall we extract anything from 
Mr ‘T'wiss’s narrative of the constitution of the Regency in 1811, and the ul- 
timate retention of the Ministers, on the expiration of the restrictions, in 
1812: though these chapters throw light on several hitherto obscure circum- 
stances, and furnish a triumphant answer to more than one inuendo against 
Mr. Perceval in Lord Brougham’s Essays entitled ‘George [V.’ and * Lord 
Eidon,’—essays we need not say, exhibiting in perfection their author’s 
command of some of the highest resources of rhetorical power, but which 
are not likely to be valued hereafter as settling any point in the political his- 
tory of the time —splendid specimens of one-sided declamation. Adhering to 
Lord Eldon—we need not remind our reader that the Prince of Wales must 
have regarded him with severe prejudice trom the date of the Regeney Bill 
im 1783; or that his services to the Princess in the days of the ‘ Delicate [n- 
westigation’ of 1806, had heavily increased the hostile impression; or that 
the consent of the Regent to retain Lord Eldon as Chancellor has been boldly 
ascribed to Lord Eldon’s courtly facility in abandoning the Princess of 
Wales, the moment her unkind husband’s favour came to be a matier of the 
same consequence that her kiud father-in-law’s had been previously. It now 
rs from letters between the Prince of Wales and Lord Eldon, printed by 
. Twiss, that at least as early as the summer of 1810 his Royal Highness 
had begun to relax in his prejadice against the Chancellor—and why ? Sim- 
ly because the Chancellor was the medium of communication between the 
rince and his father as to whatever was proposed or done respecting the 
education of the Princess Charlotte, and his Royal Highness was compelled 
to feel that the most essential interests of his daughter could not have been 
entrusted to a wiser, fairer, discreeter intervention, ‘The respectful style ot 
the Prince’s notes of that date is creditable to himself, and of no trivial im- 
nee with reference to the subsequent course of events, But it was not 
until the Prince had come into possession of the private papers of George 
Hi. that he could trace the whole course of Lord Eldon’sproceedure in reter- 
ance to the affairs of the Ruyal Family. We read in the Anecdote Book : 

* His Majesty George LV. has frequently iold me that there was no person 
jn the world that he hated so much as, for years, he hated me. He had been 
persuaded that | endeavoured to keep him ata distance trom his father,but when 
he came into possession of his father’s private papers, he completely changed 
his opinion of me, in consequence of the part which, from my letters, he found 
T had always taxen with relerence to himself. He was then convinced that 
L had always endeavoured to do the direct contrary to what was imputed to 
me. He told me so himsel{, and from that time he treated me with unitorm 
triendliness,’ vol. ii., p. 199. 

Bat Lord Eidon's cerrespondence with bis own college intimates, especially 
Dr. Swire, may be appealed to, not only for direct cofimation of this state- 
meat, but jor a very tull, and surely a very interesting detail, step by step, of 
the circumstances under which the Regent first of all retained his father’s 
ministers, the Chancellor included, and then, a year aflierwards, confirmed 
them. Let us take part ofa letter to Dr. Swire:— 

‘The medical men thought His Majesty’s speedy recovery highly probable: 
—the prince therefore thought that, in duty to his father, he could not dis- 
miss his father’s servanis. I could not reconcile to myself the notion that, 
whilst the father’s son so conducted himself, the father’s most grateful servant 
could refuse to take his share in a state of things which, for the father’s sake, 
the son determined should remain undisturbed by him. So matters went on 
through the year of restricted regency. Betore the close of it, the prince had 
wrally altered his opinion of the men whom he had hated—and [ have his 
own authority for believing that the kingdom had produced no man whom he 
more hated than your friend, the writer of this letter, Though the prospect 
of his father’s recovery has grown more gloomy, and though I fear it will 
never brighten, I must do him the justice to say that he has always declared 
shat he will never despair till his father cea ses to live; and my own real 
opinion is, that whatever motives his friends or foes may in their conjectures 
ascribe his late conduct to, he has beer principally governed by a teeling 
that, if his father should recover, he would never forgive himself it he suffered 
him to awake to a scene in which the father should see his servants discard- 
ed by hisson, The same sentiment appears to me to have governed him with 
respect (o the Catholic question, ‘ with regard to which I believe that ater his 
father’s death he will act witha due regard to the established religion,’— vol. 
i., p. 197. 

Another letter to Dr. Swire, dated at Encombe in Dorst eshire (which fine 
estate Lord Eldon had recently purchased,) furaishes some further details— 
and brings us down to the close of the tempestuous session afler the death of 
Perceval. The chancellor alludes hastily to the fact that Bellingham had 
passed some hours of the morning belore he assassinated Mr. Perceval in 
watching the proceedings of the Court of Chancery, and his own belief that 
he himself would have been the victim but for the accident ot his borrowing 
around hat and great coat from one of his attendants, and so quitting the 
court that day, fora+ rollin the park, ina disguise which Bellingham did 
Rol penetrate. 

‘Encomnr, Sept, 32d, 1814 

*] could not doubt that at the close of the Regency year, the 18th February, 
[should have had my dismissal; so sure was | ol that, that when the prince 
sent for me on the 17th, his commands reached me sitting for my picture in 
my robes. When 1 went, he expressed his surprise that I appeared in a 
morning laced shirt: Ltold him what I had been about; he then expressed 
surprise that I could find any time for such a business: my answer was that 
the iact proved that that was dificult; thas the picture had been asked nearly 

two vears for the Guildhall at Newcastle; and that my countrymen wishing 
it should be in the chancellor's robes, I could not delay beyond that day in 
which 1 might for the last time be entitled to wear them. He smiled, and the 
next day satisfied me that | needed not to have been in sucha hurry. This 
was curious enough, but itis a literal fact Well, after this poor Percival 
was assassinated. By the way, 1 had a pretty narrow escape. It is said, 
* Mors sola fatetur quantala sunt hominam corpuscula;’ but 1 have learnt 
the facts of poor Perceval’s life, which I never should have learnt but in con- 
sequence of his death, and which prove him to have been a most extraordin- 
ariiy excellent person. Elere again, however, I thought I shoald sing, Nun 
dumdtis, 1 appointed and attended a recorder’s report, which I thought it un- 
manly to leave to a successor, on a Monday, as I was morally certain thatl 
should not be chancellor on the usual day, the Wednesday. But whether 
Grenville and Grey did not wish to be ministers, or whether they would not 
be ministers unless they could bind kings in chains, | don’t know. The Tues 
day put my whig and gown once more fast upon my head and back,and | am 
now just as uncertain when I shall see the blessings of final retirement as I 
was before the king’s illness. What a lite of anxiety (about mysell, certain- 
jy in no degree such) I led during these scenes must be reserved, if it is to 
be described, till some happy hour of conversation between us shall be vouch- 
saied me by Providence, {concluded my stay in town by the Prince Regent's 
dining in Bedford Square with a man whom he hated more than any other in 
his father’s dominions, according to his unreserved confession.’—vol. ii., 
p. 224. 

Our readers would not thank us for going into the badgerings which had for 
some time annoyed the chancellor on the subject ol arrears in this court.1— 


* A descriptive account of this beautitul building by Mr. English, juan., of 
Bath, with very beautiful illustrations, made under Mr. Becktord’s own in- 
spection, by his protege artist, Mr. W Maddox, is shortly to make its ap- 
pearance ona large and handsome scale 

+ Fora full examination of this question of arrears, we refer to an article 

On the Court of Chancery,’ in Quart. Rev., vol. xxx 


Led by the illustrious ‘ chicken of the law’ Michael Angelo Taylor, the | would be fair to conclude on the interior history of any wansaction in which 





Whig barristers in the Commons were now bent on assailing the government 
through the person of him to whom the final exclusion of their party was 
mainly by them attributed, It is sufficient to quote a short letter to Sir Wil- 
liam Scott, writien during the general election of October, 1842— ‘ 

‘Dear Brother,—Really, as to the Government, I don’t care a farthing 
abcut it. I am mistaken if they do not mainly owe their existence, as such 
to me; and yet I have been, in my jndicial capacity, the object of the House 
of Commons’ persecution for two years, without a lawyer there to say a 
word of truth forme. {f have been left unprotected as befere—and, so unpro- 
tected, J cannot and will not rema‘n. 

‘The Prince vows annihilation for the Government if I go; and, I sup- 
pose, would resort to Canning and Wellesley. But I cannot teel the obliga- 
tion | am under of being hunted in the Honse of Commons without more oi 
protection than | have had.” f 

The only unpleasantnesss that appears to have occurred in the Regent's 
treatment of the chancellor, throughout the two ensuing years, arose from a 
cause most honourable to his lordship. ‘The Regent, as his daughter grew 
into womanhood, wished to impose additional restrictions on her intercourse 
with her mother. The chancellor, retaining as yet his early impressions 
that the Princess of Wales had been ‘more sinned against than sinning.’ 
firmly opposed himself on this head to the Prince, and writes to his brother 
as contemplating, in consequence, an abrupt termination of his official life. 
‘One more such interview,’ he says, ‘and I shall be spared all further trou- 
ble—all because I won’t :et him do as to his wife and daughter as he wishes.’ 
This letter seems to have been written about the close of 1513. The Princes 
Charlotte had conceived a most grateful respect and attachment to Lord El- 
don, as the early defender of her weaker parent, and nothing occurred during 
her too short life to distarb these kindly feelings, ‘The ‘Anecdote Book’ 
dwells on the extraordinary care she had taken for his personai accommoda- 
tion at Claremont when he was about to be summoned thither on the occa- 
sion of her fatal confirement in 1817. 

Her ultimate death, by placing the Dake of York, whose views of the Ro- 
man Catholic Question were throughout those of George IIL., in the situa- 
tion of Heir-Presumptive, gave additional strength to the Anti-Catholic paity 
in the country, and especially to Lord Eldon, who had long been the main- 
stay of resistance, both in the cabinet and in the House oi Lords. But the 
Regent, even in the midst of his paternal affliction, seems to have turned 
with earnestness to the hope tha! the Princess Charlotie’s ceath might lead to 
his own emancipation. Ina letter dated at Brighton, Jan. 1, 1818, he expres- 
ses affectionate regret that a fit of gout should have prevented the Chancellor 
from visiting him there, and goes on to explain that he had been desirous of 
an interview with reference to the Princess, who is described as having excit- 


had refused to receive her : 

‘You cannot, therefore, be surprised (much difficulty in point of delicacy 
being now set aside in my mind by the late melancholy event which has taken 
place in my family) it I turn my whole thoughts to the endeavouring to 
extricate myself from the cruellest, as well as the most unjust, predicament 


in. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° Is it, then, my dear friend, to be tolerated 
that ——— is to be suffered to continue to bear my name, to belong to 
me and to the country, and that that country, the first in all the world, and 
myself its sovereign, are to be expected to submit silently to a degradation 
under which no upright and honourable mind can exist Y 

The result of the deliberations that succeeded this letter was the celebrated 
Milan Commission. 

Of the effect of the evidence collected by that Commission upon Lord El- 
don’s mind, we may judge trom a letter of April 26th, 1820 :— 

‘Our queen threatens approach to England ; but, if she can venture, she is 
the most courageous lady om heard of. The mischief, if she does come, 
will be infinite—at first, she will have extensive popularity with the mullti- 
titude ; ina few short months or weeks she will be ruined in the opinion of 
all the world.’ 

A most accurate prophecy! We should be sorry to dwell on this calami- 
tous chapier in the history of the English monarchy; but we must permit 
ourselves an extract or two trom the private letters of the time, showing how 
Lord Eldon thought and felt as the business proceeded. He says to his 
daughter, just before the negotiation between the queen’s counsellors and the 
ministry tailed [June 7th, 1820] :— 

‘ You will see by the impressions of the seal on this scrap, that cabinets 
are quite in fashion ; daily, nightly, hourly cabinets, The lower orders here 
are all queen's folks; few of the middling, or higher orders, except the prof- 
ligate, or those who are endeavouring to acquire power through mischief, 
The bulk of those who are in Parliament, are afraid of tne effect of the dis- 
closures and discussions which must take place, if there is not some pacific 
settlement ; the queen is obstinate and makes no propositions tending te that, 
—at least as yet; the king is determined, and will hear ot none—ot nothing 
but thorough investigation, and of what he, andthose whoconsider themselves 
more than him, think and talk of—thorough exposure of the @., and divorce. 
Yo this extent Parliament will not go. That body is afraid of disclosures 
—not on one side only—which may affect the monarchy itsell.’ 

Again on the 10th:— 

‘Our nightly cabinets don’t agree with Mamma, and she, you know, will 
never goto bed when [am out. The ministers will be compelled to give 
way to Parliament—and they are in a pretty state—if they give way, the K. 
will remove them—if they do not, they will be outvoted in Parliament and 
cannot remain. To-morrow will be a very busy day, if the @. means to 
make any propositions for arrangement. The K. will make none—and, if 
he can find an Administration that will fight everything to the last momentat 
any risk, he will receive none,’ 

On the Mth ot July :— 

‘I hope strict justice will be done inthe inquiry ; and, for myselt, | am 
determined to look neither to the right nor to the lefi—to court no favour 
from any party, but doing my duty faithfally and to the best of an unbiassed 
judgment, to preserve that state of comfort in my own mind, which I have 
hitherto laboured not to forfeit.’ 

On the question for the third reading of the Billof pains and penalties, No- 
vember 10th, the majority was only 9—and Lord Liverpool then announced 
that he abandoned the measure, The chancellor said nothiag in the House, 
but he thus writes to his daughter on the 23d :— 

‘1 thought it wholly inconsistent with the dignity of the House ot Lords 
to close the most solemn inquiry ever entertained in that House, by doing no- 
thing. The bill should either have been rejected or passed. But to have 
upon our Journals four ditierent resolutions, all founded upon our avowed 
conviction of her guilt, and then neither to withdraw those resolutions, nor 
loact upon them, — to me perfectly absurd, and, both to the country 
and to her, unjust. ‘To her, surely it is so. We condemn her four times ; 
she desires at our bar that we will allow her to be heard in her defence before 
the Commons ; we will neither do that nor withdraw our condemnations ; 
for though the bill is withdrawn, the votes of condemnation remain upon our 
Journals.’ 





Lord Eldon, we have no doubt, acted throughout all this business under a 
sense of duty—he was incapable of the reverse—he was a man and a gentle- 
man; but we think ‘t must also be allowed that he looked at the practical 
questions involved in the course of it, fartoo exclusively through the opties of 
the Jawyer, And it was in that character chiefly that he seems to have me- 
ditated on it long afierwards. In his Anecdote Book of 1827 he speaks of the 
‘ Proceedings npon the queen’s case in the House of Lords’ as ‘ perhaps more 
just than prudent’—but derives consolation trom reflecting that they were so 
conducted, under his own authority, as to establish a precedent of lasting 
benefit. In previous cases of parliamentary impeachments and bills of pains 
and penaities, evidence had constantly been offered, and frequently received, 
such as the strict rales of English law would have held inadmissible. He 
would allow of ‘no evidence that would have been rejected in Westminster 
Hall ;’ and assuredly that example will be adhered to. Mr. Twiss grants the 
value of this reform; but holds even that sma!! compensation for the general 
mischiel of the transaction, He, however, acquits the tainistry. He adopts 
Lord Eldon’s defence on the ground that the queen ‘had herself insisted upon 
bringing the matter to such a point, as made the whole question no longer a 
personal one between her and the king, but a public and constitutional one be- 
tween her andthecountry.’ Mr.'T wiss is willing enough toacquiesce in what 
was—perthaps still is—the general belief thar, in the first stage of matrimonial] 
life, the king was the inexcusable offender. We doubt very much whether, 
when the secret history comes out, that opinion will stand. For George 1V. 
in his relations with women, first and last, there is not much to be said: but 
on that one score, we apprehend posterity will see reason to infer that he was 
disgusted in imine, and for ever alienated, by circumstances which must 
have had a similar effect in the case of any other English gentleman 

In the month ot his coronation George IV. pressed the honour of an earldom 
on the chancellor in such terms that he could not refuse it—though he had 


the same time became Lord Stowell. 


than selecta few extracts from ‘he 








trative of his personal feelings as to events still fresh in general recollection 
Pars magna fuit—but the private papers of 

services the country may hope to pronht during many years yet to com > must 
have been, 1n the! ral course of things, revealed as his are now before i 
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they were partakers. 

The great teature of Lord Eldon’s life as a statesman is his steady 
sition to the Roman Catholic claims: our extracts, therefore, musi 
chiefly on the history of that question; but we shall avoid entirely the grand 
arguments here reproduced. Our object, in short, is to pick out passa. 
ges, which, their dates duly considered, may indicate in some sort Lord Ej. 
don’s contemporary views and impressions respecting the successive steps by 
which the dilliculty was complicated and the detence weakened. We are 
very sorry to say that the character of George 1V. has been, in our opinion 
sadly damaged by his Chancellor's revelations: at the same time it is proper 
to bear in mind + teed aeory that the king’s nervous system had been 
enfeebled some years before he exhibited the melancholy imbecility of vacil. 
lation which the strong minded E\don, much his senior, seems to have regard. 
ed wiih more of contempt than of pity. 

Even as early as the spring of 1521, we find him writing to his brother with 
considerable alarm as to the steadiness of Lord Liverpool himself; but it jg 
only ater the visit to Ireland, in the summer of this year, that he begins to 
—_ symptoms of doubt as to the King himself. For example, he says, jp 
April :-— 

AS to Liverpool, 1 do not know what he means. Can a man who makes 
such a Secretary jor Ireland as we have, and two such Regius Professors 
and such a Bishop, be serious 7—With me this thing about ihe Catholics js 
not a matter of consistency, butof conscience. If there is any truth in religi. 
ous matters, I cannot otherwise regard it.’ 

About the end of August :— 

‘ Dear Brother,—I think there is a great alteration where I did not look for 
it—even Sidmouth thinks the death of the Queen has removed, in a great de. 
gree, all objection to Canning—lI understand the King was particular and 
Javish in his attentions to Plunkett; he certainly means, if he can, to bring 
him into office—another Papist.’ 

In this same letter he intimates a ‘conviction’ that the King is disposed to 
‘sweep the cabinet-room of the whole of us,’ i. e., of the High Tories, 
The last week ot the year, however, brought a pleasant letter from the King 
indicating anything but a wish to part with the Chancellor. P 

* Brighton, Dec, %th, 1821. 

‘My dear Friend,—You flattered me that when you had relaxation from 
business you would make me a shortvisit. Itstrikes me that next Monday and 
Tuesday are the two most probable days to affoid you such an opportunity; 
therefore, if this should be so, and unless you have formed any pleasanier 
scheme for yoursell, pray come to me then. 1 believe it will be necessary for 
you to swear in one or two of my state servants, the most of whom you wil] 
find assembled here ; therefore pray be properly prepared. [ hope it is not 


ed much scandal on the Continent, and especially at Vienna, where the Court | necessary for me to add how truly happy.I should be, if our dear and good 


friend Lord Stowell would accompany you. A hearty welcome, good 
and warm beds, turkey and chine, and last, though not least in love, liverand 
crow, are the order of the day. 
‘Ever, my dear Lord, most sincerely yours, ‘G.R. 
‘P.S.—N.B. No church preferment will be requested upon the present 


. . . . re =i , 
that ever even the Jowest individual, much more a prince, ever was placed | Occasion. 


The ‘liver and crow’ is an allusion to a joke of the Chancellor’s at the 
expense of Sir John Leach. Inviting Lord Eldon to dine with him on some 
grand occasion, he begged to be informed if there was any dish his Lordship 
had a particular fancy tor. ‘The Lord Chancellor, smiling serenely on the 
exquisite Amphitryon, named ‘liver and bacon.’ : 

‘This puis us in mind of not a bad joke of George IV. in the Anecdote 
Book, It seems his Majesty, when in special good humour, sometimes ap- 
plied to the Lord Chancellor his popular sobriquet derived from the Purse of 
the Great Seal. When Lord Eldon introduced SirJohn Leach as Chancellor 


‘ of the Duchy of Cornwall, that fine gentleman appeared, of course, with an 


official purse of smaller dimensions. ‘Old Bags, 
think we must call Leach “ reticule.”’ 

in the same page the Chancellor records a gay dinner at the Duke of 
York’s, Mr. Greenwood was present, and some sprightly guardsman at a 


whispered the King, ‘I 





thrice, it seems, declined a similar favour from George II]. His brother at 


Itcannot be expected that we should do more as to the rest of this book | 
correspon lence of Lord Eldon illus- | company with a young lady, aad observing her kiss her favourite poodle, b 


{ persons not less eminent, by whose | much charity for him as she had shown toadog. ‘Sir,’ said the belle, 


late hour gave the wealthy army-agent’s health, as one ‘to whom mostof the 
company had long been, and were likely long to be, under great obligations.’ 
This fun excited the Commander-in-Chief to propose a bumper for another 
guest. ‘I believe,’ said the Duke, ‘I am correct in stating that my worthy 
friend, Mr. Coutts here, has been my banker for five-and-twenty years—fill 
your glasses,’ ‘Sir,’ said Mr, Coutts, ‘really your Royal Highness does me 
too much honour—it is your Royal Highness that has been good enough to 
keep my money.’ To be Continued. 


Varieties. 
BULLS OF GENIUS. 
‘ And forced a man éo sing a sang, 
That ne'er could sing a sang ava.’ 
Ettrick Shepherd, 
‘ The feet of the rabbi slipped from under him, and he rolled dawn a great 


height. When he recovered, he found that his companion had fallen also, and 
stood by his side.’—Dr. Maginn, 





‘Or rose of sweet Provence, 
All flung their odowrs on the listening sense.’ 
Derwent Conway. 
‘ Morning, noon, and night, the streets of Augsburg were filled with meledi 
ous DISCORD.’ —Derivent Conway ( Forget-Me-Not : 1829). 
‘I feel the fragrance of the thorns, 
Where lovers love to meet.’ 
Allan Cunningham (Amulet, 1830). 

‘Tis the trowel to finish his work when lis done’—Juvenile Souvenir, 1831. 
Chapler on Tails. 

‘It was a dacent little residence in its own way, and so was Nancy herself, 
for that matter. — Tvaits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 

‘[ hear the vain shadows glide.—Sir E. L. Bulirer. 

‘The naked part of the hanger is now covered with thistles of various kinds.’s 
White’s Natural History of Selborne 

‘ The earth was rent asunder in several places, one or iwo islands sunk for 
ever, and the inhabitants fled in dismay towards the eastern shores.’—Audubon's 
American Ornithology. 

‘When Clarendon was employed in writing his History, he was in a con" 
stant study of Livy and Tacitus.” —D'Jsraeii’s Curiosities ef Literature. 

‘ Gloomed o’er his brow the internal diadem, 
Like a blak crag projected o’er a cliff, 
White as the surge, the barrier of the main 
And, like a blasted orb once over-bright, 
His eye a ruin burned; and on his cheek 
Immortal beauly wipeousiy shone,’ 
Heraud'’s Epic Poem—The Judgement of the Flood. 

Why is sympathy like blind man’s buff? D’ye give it up 1—Pecause itis 

2 - . . ‘ . 

a fellow feeling tor a fellow creature.—“ Rents collected,” as the darming- 
needle said to the poet’s pantaloons. 

Wear your learning like your watch, in a private pocket, and don’t pull it 
out to show that you have one; but if you are asked what o'clock it is, 
tell it. 

Liapitity to Repairs —An urchin entered the same shop—* Please, sit, ! 
am come for a ha’puth of ink, and grand-dad says you be to mend this pe 
‘cause he bought it here.’ 

Propt crive Lasour.—A countryman sowing his fic ld, two pert fellows 
riding that way, one of them called to him with an insolent air, ‘ Well, hov- 
est fellow, it is your business to sow, but we reap the truit of your labours. 
To which the countryman replied, raising his hand to his neck, ‘ Very loikly 
you wull, vor I be sowing hemp, 

LENDING Umrre.tas.—Hopkins once lent Simpson, his next-door neigh- 
bour, an umbrella. You will jadge of the intellect ot Hopkins, not sv much 
from the act of lending an umbrella, but from his insane endeavour to get # 
back again. I} poured in torrents. Hopkins hadan urgent call. Hopkins 
knocked at Simpson’s door, ‘I want my umbrella.’ Now Simpson also had 


‘ 


a call in a directly opposite way to Hupkins; and with the borrowed umbre lla 
in his hand, was advancing to the threshhold. ‘J tel! you,’ roared Hopkins, 
‘I want my umbrella.’.—‘ Can’t have it,’ said Simpson, at the same time ex- 
tending the machine dedicated to Jupiter pluvius. ‘Why, Iwantto goto the 
East-end, it rains in torrents; what’—screamed Hopkins—‘ what am I to do 
foran umbrella?’ ‘Do!’ answered Simpson, darting from the door—‘do 2s 
I did; porrow one !"—Punch. 

Tasts.— A ‘ maid-of-all-work’ entered a stationer’s shop at Redditch, an¢ 
requested to be served with some letter paper and music paper. The vender 
of books was duly proceeding to wrap up the articles required, when the 
| lady exclaimed—‘ Oh, please, sir, to put them in separate papers—the letter 
aper is for master, the music paper for me; he'd be angry if he saw u— 
e's got no taste, and says I shan’t sing for a million.’ 

Krssinc at 4 Certais Ace.--A celebrated dandy was one evening ™ 





| advanced, and begged the like favour, remarking that she ought to have 4 


ec 

< 
" i 
never kissed my dog when he was a puppy.’ The fellow took the hint, aac 
| was ff imstanter. 
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Euperial Parliament. 
House of Lords, July 25. 

NEW PLANS FOR SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

The Ear! of Aberdeen laid on the Lords’ table, copies of instructions re- 
een ly prepared for Naval Oificers in the suppression of the slave4rade; and 
made a statement op the subject. 

On coming into office he found the instructions to Naval officers very in- 
adequate ; often contradictory and inconsistent, and not always conformable 
wo public law. As fresh treaties for the suppression of the slave-trade were 
eoncluded, they were sent to the officers im the service, unaccompanied by 
explanation or further instruction. He, theretore, appointed a Commmissiva— 
consisting of Dr. Lushington, Mr. Bandinell, of the Foreign Office, Captain 
Denman, and Mr. Rathernay, of Doctors Commons—to revise the whole sub- 
ject; and the result of those labours was a complete body of instructions. 
They were composed of different parts, and applied to different objects; and 
in addition to the instructions, every treaty on the slave-trade was given, with 
a digest of those treaties, the peculiarities of which were pointed out, with 
specilic directions applicable to each treaty; the endeavour having been to 
provide for every difficulty. He adverted to the new plans of cruising. He 
did pot propose to entec into any lengthened view of the progress that had 
been made by this country in the suppression of the slave-trade; he might, 
however, Just mention, that notwithstanding the unceasing exertions and the 
great sacrifices made by this country, their work was still very imperfect; 
and although much had been done, still they were far from arriving at a com- 
pletely successful result. {t appeared, from the first year with regard to which 
they had the best accounts on this subjects, down to a recent period, that aboat 
tae same number of slaves continued to be imported inte the American colo- 
nies. The number of 100,000 slaves annually appeared to have been export- 
edtrom Atrica down to a recent period. In the last three years, the average 
had been 28,000; in 1842 it was as low as 17,000, but last year it bad risen 
again to 38,009; during the government of Cuba by General Valdez, who 
resigned rather than relax his efforts to suppress the traflic, very lew slaves 
were impoited into that island ; but the slave-trade interest of Spain was too 
strong for him. Had Spain and Brazil acted in good taith, the wade might 
nave been annihilated. Loid Aberdeen described other countries— Portugal, 
France, and the United States—as observing the treaties better. It had al- 
ways appeared to him, that the proper places to watch for slave-ships would 
be those places where slaves are to be procured, on the coast of Africa; and 
having consulted with Captain Denman and other officers of great experience 
on the coast of Africa, he had determined to have the greatest possible in- 
crease of force on that coast, with a view of preventing any export whatever 
of Negroes. ‘This plan had beea spoken of as a blockade. ‘There was to 
be no blockade: a blockade was a belligereni right, and this could oaly be 
done by those who engaged in acts approaching to hostility. In this case 
there was to be no blockade; so far from that, there was the greatest desire 
by every possible means to exiend the commerce and trade with the African 
coast. It was to be no blockade—it was to be only a strict watch for these 
vessels, belonging to countries which bad bound themselves to England by 
wreaties, and which vessels, they, by the law of nations, as well as by the mu. 
nicipal law of this country, had a right to detain, Difficult as this undertak- 
jing might appear, yet they had the opinion ot those best acquainted with the 
service on the coast, and all agreed as to the practical effect certain to follow 
from the means they proposed. The force on the coast of Brazil, would be 
diminished, ships being wanted elsewhere ; but some force would be kept up 
there to intercept those who might possibly escape from the cruisers on the 
coast of Airica; though from the plan they adopted, and from the proper dis- 
position of their forces, they did believe that it would be impossible for a sin- 
gle ship to escape from the coast of Africa. They did not, he begged to ob- 
serve, mean to confine themselves to the Western coast of Africa alone. By 
po means; for there would be a sufficient number of cruisers allotted to the 
Eastern coast also. That was a coast more easily watched, and where ships 
were required of so much larger size, that their craisers, he was sure, would 
be able to act with the greatest possible success. 

The Earl of MIN TO and Lord COLCHESTER signified approval. 

The Earl of CLARENDON expressed satisfaction at Lord Aberdeen’s 
epeech and statements respecting the good faith of several toreiga powers, and 
commended some portions of the plan; but he feared that ihe new regulations 
would not be more successful than any previous steps had proved. 

The more he considered all that had been done tor tne abolition of the slave- 
trade, and the prospect which was now before us, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from his noble triend, the greater and more discouraging did the diffi- 
eulties appear : for the enormous expense we had incurred and must still incur, 
and the danger of embroiling ourselves in war with other countries, were not 
more manifest to his mind than the failure of all that had been done hitherto. 
And indeed, so tar as success had crowned our efforts, it had only been the 
means of extending the slave-trade, and adding incalculably w the sufferings 
of the unhappy creatures who were sacrificed to it; because those unhappy 
creatures of rapacity were now battened down in vessels constructed excla- 
sively with reterence to speed, and the mortality was far greater than before; 
and in order to fill up the deficiencies thus occasioned by ceath or by capture 
—his noble friend did not believe this, buthe believed he was rather under- 
rating than overstating the case, when he said that double the number of 
persons were torn froin their families and friends and sold into bondage than 
when the slave-trade was !ree and the dealer was able to treat his living car- 
go as he pleased, ‘These were melancholy reflections; butit wouid be trifling 
with the great interests of humanity to shut our eyes to the fact, and to con- 
tinue relying exclusively for success upon arrangements which had hitherto 
not been successiul. We had no right to expect better results from treaties 
than they had produced hitherto, His noble iriend might not agree with him ; 
but let him recollect, that of the countries which had not concluded those 
treaties, some had been bribed, others had been influenced by political con- 
siderations, but not one had entered into them with the same spirit of philan- 
thropy that had actuated our c ynduct. There was not one ot those states that 
had signed a treaty without an intention of violating its stipulations. Far be 
it from him to say that we ought to abandoa our system, to release other 
countries from the engagements by which th + were bound, or to cease to 
place our cruisers where the Government of the country thought they would 
be most useful; bat he said that we ought to prove to other countries that the 
labour of freemen was more productive than that of slaves, and thercture that 
it was the interest of other countries to pat an end to slavery. Lt was because 
we had not given that proot to other countries that they looked upon our ex- 
periment as a failure, and viewed our disinterested philanthropy as a trick 
only intended to delude. And the reason why we had not given that proof 
was, that in our Colonies free labour had not had a fair trial. After glancing 
at ‘he altered state of the labour-market in the West Indies, the deficiency in 
the newer and less thickly-peopled bat more tertile colonies, and the continued 
pandering ot Govern:nent tu suspicions waich had arisen in the long aad se- 
vere struggle for Emancipation, he proceeded to say, that if the afiairs of our 
Colonies were administered with a regard for the best interests of a/! parties, 
they would not now be in that state ot depression which was appealed to in 
ail parts of the world as the strongest proof of the necessity of slavery. Ifthe 
Government, and not Exeter Hall, would legislate—if they wonld assist la- 
bour for the Colonies in a lessjealous, and suspicious, and niggardly spirit 
than hitherto—if they would secure to the Jabourers the same civil rights as 
their employers enj bat een would remove the restrictions which still 
weighed upon our Colonial trac e—he believed in his conscience that the time 
was not far distant when ditlerential duties would become unnecessary, the 
West lodies would bea source of prosperity instead ot beiog a canse of irri- 
tation and discontent, and the success of free lab yur would become the most 
formidable weapon for the abolition of slavery in a NN parts of the world. 

The conversation was closed by Lord BROUGHAM ; who approved of 
the new plans, and remarked that though the export of slaves had not decreased, 
Without efforts at suppression it might have tncreased. 

FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 
House of Commwns, July 26. 

Mr. SHEIL. in bringing forward his motion relative to Moroce , entered 
at length into the history of the occupation of Algiers by the French. The 
result of that occupation was, that a daty of four frances aton had been laid on 

British shipping and 30 per cent. on British cottons in the Algerine ports, 
while French vessels and manufactures entered free. If France could extead 
her prolective system to Morocco the same results would ensue. ‘Therefore 

t was that the question became ot ihe greatest importance to us,as al present 
we almost monop jlized the markets of Morocco :— tye 

A blow has been aimed, not at the honour of England, but at her industry 
and these who lavch all the idealism of national dignity toscorn, utilitarians 

f polities. must, in this prohibition, find a cause, not only to regret the 
past, but w look with solicitade to the future. The proceeding adopted with 

elerence tg Morocco cannot, in a commercial view, be regarded with in- 
They have commenced, like the expedition to Algiers. A 
“quadron nas proce ded to the coast, which is only divided by the distance 
Which a cannon shot could almost traverse irom Gibraltar, with 12,000 
men. ‘The French army has invaded Mor and France demands not 
tly the expulsion of the valient Abd el-Kadcr, the hero of the desert, bu 

) indemnity and a guarantee. Morocco may soon fall under the protec 
tion of France ; and, if it does, the results to your commerce are obvious 


iference 


Mr. Macgregor, in his recent and very admirable work on the commerce 
of this country, has given the statistics of our trade with Morocco, We 
almost monopolise the market of a country inhabited by eight miliions of 
people. Are we not entitled, under these circumstances, to ask of Lord 
Aberdeen what course he has followed, and to call on the Minister to lay on 
the table of the House any enzagement entered into by France in reference 
to the state with which we are allied, and which it is so much our interest 
to save trom the domination of a power of whose acquisitive tendencies some 
evidence has been afforded ? 0 Morocco the French protective sysiem 
will be beyond all doubt extended whenever Morocco is annexed to Algiers. 
In this state of things it is not unnatural that we should inguire, first, what 
explanations have been given and demanded ; and, in the next place, what 
force her Mayesty’s Government have had the precaution to assemble in, the 
Mediterranean? With regard to the first, as Aberdeen appears noi to 
have obtained any very satisfactory engagement in referenceto Algiers, we 
ought to have proof afforded us that some stronger security for Morocco has 
been given ; and with respect to the second, the Government are bound to 
show that fer any emergency which may arise they not unprepared, What 
should be the amount of our naval force? It is my good fortune to be able 
to refer to two very high authorities, the Dake of Wellington and the right 
honourable baronet, with regard to the inexpediency of leaving England des- 
tute of that force on which not only her strength, but her existence, depends 
in August, (838, the Duke of Wellington declared that “ his great object in 
speaking at all was to impress upon their lordships and upon the Government, 
and upon the Country, the absolute necessiiy of having a strong naval force 
in all parts of the world.” What was our naval foree in 18388, which the 
duke considered insufficient? Ships of the line, 18; frigates, 29; sloops, 39; 
brigs, 39; steamers, 22. In 1839, on the 11th of March, the right honourable 
gentleman the first Jord of the ‘Treasury made a most remarkable speech on 
the navy estimates, in which he complained that our Government had not 
sent a squadron to the coast of Mexico when St. Juan d’Ulloa was aviacked 
by the French. He repreached the Government with having omitted to as- 
semble a great naval force at the points where events of signal magnitude 
were likely to arise. He insisted that the Whig Government had _ permitied 
the naval power of England to decline, and laid it down as a rule that 
we should bave a large fleet ready for immediate employment, and for the 
protection of our own shores, as well as for the ex ib:tion of our power in 
remoter seas. Let us see what naval force the right honourable gentle 
man thinks sufficient, when he is in oflice, and when events are casung 
shadows before them by which the Mediterranean is darkened. Here is 
a tabular statement of our force in IS4L and ISi4:— 
SHIPS IN COMMISSION ON Ist seLy, IS4i, anp Ist sony, 1544. 


Ist July, 1841, j Ist July, 1844, 
Ships of line nies oS WM Shipsofline. ..... e 
a | WE ee . BPrigates . . . . 5 he: ae 
a. Ss 4 4 « f +  —. ., bo ea tee | 
aos. am 69 a a a es 
Armed steamers . ; . 22 Armed steamers. . . .. . .w 
Foreign mail steamers 14\Foreign mail packets ;. 
Foreign mail brigs . 22\Foreign mailbrigs. . . . . . 6 


Let us now look to the distribution of the force in reference to the Medi- 
terranean in both those years: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FORCE, 
Mediterranean, 1841. Mediterranean, 1844. 


Ships ef the line 17/Ships ot the line 1 
Frigates eee 7 Frigates steal he shee sai erie a 
aa 3 Brigs . . Sheed eines. 6441.0 
Sloops . . ing n, , a ei 
Armed steamers . . . ‘ 9 Armed steamers 1 ee ery, 
Mail packets . - « « 4|Mail packets. . . i 

44! is 


One ship of the line in the Mediterranean! And for this utter neglect of 
British interest—tor this most discreditable helplessness to which we are re- 
duced in that case, where the fate of empires hes been so olten, and will be 
again, determined—what is the aan I read the statement of the Firs; 
Lord of the Admiralty with astonishment, that our naval force was employed 
on the coast of Ireland, and could not be spared for the Mediterranean.” Is 
not this a most lamentable admission? There is a man who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, and who is First Lord of the Admiralty, over whom the 
Orange flag was unfurled in one country, and to whom the honour of the unton- 
jack is confided in the other, openly, in the face of the Parliament, of the 
country, and of the world, announcing that the honour of England is to be 
perilled, in order that Ireland should be kept down. Do not imagine that I 
condemn you for having a large force in Ireland: you have made it indispen- 
sable by your misrule, and a further augmentation of that torce will be, when- 
ever you shall be at war, required. ‘bat I complain of. What Ll most pro- 
foundly lament is, the policy by which you have exposed the country to the 
most fearful peril ; when you could, by means so obvious and so easy, convert 
Ireland, now a source of weakness, into 4 monument of your strength; and 
in the affections of a loya! and a devoted people, by common justice, raise up 
a bulwark of your empire so infinitely better than any which Richmond Peni- 
tentiaries can aflord. (Hear.) 

But let me not permit myself to depart from Algiers to Ireland, although the 
First Lord of the Admiralty has associated them together; let me revert to 
and resume the topics which will appear to be more immediately connected 
with the motion with which 1 mean to conclude. I have traced the cireum- 
stances under which the French possessions in Africa were acquired; | have 
shown how completely our Goverament were bafiled when the expedition first 
landed in Algiers; { have shown the effects upon our commerce of the exten: 
sion to Algiers of the principles of I’reneh colonization; I have adverted to 
the aggressive proceedings adopted with regard to Morocco, and to the mise- 
rable impuissance to which our navy has been reduced; and as I began { con- 
clude, I stated at the outset of what I said, or meant to say, that I should 
studiously take care not to say anything at whieh Frenchmen the most sensi- 
tive could reasonably complain. I hope that I have kept my promise; I was 
anxious to do so, f look upon the Freach as a most noble people. | regard 
the present Prime Minister uf France as a man of surpassing abilities, and, 
among men of high intellectual stature, as standing pre-eminent. The King 
of the French is one of the most remarkable men whom his country, fertile in 
greatness, has prodaced. He has proved that the uses of adversity are sweet, 
and, with a diadem upon his head, has preserved that jewel which adversity 
is said to bear—a precious one—and finer than the brightest brilliant that glit- 
ters in his crown. Bat, however we may be disposed to admire the people of 
France, and the Minister and the King of the French, we must bear in mind 
that between France and England there exists, and there has always existed, 
a feeling of competition which should induce us to look for the proof of cor. 
dial trieadship to something more substantia! than mere professions of amity, 
however prodigally bestowed. My noble friend the late Secretary fur Fureign 
Afiairs was said to have alienated France; one thing is certain, that he did 
notlower England. But in what regard have his successors in office succeed- 
ed in obtaining from France anything beyond those phrases of diplomatic en- 
dearment which we should be taught by what is passing to appreciate at their 
real value? What have you got from France since you have come into 
office? A commerrial treaty has not been signed—no single advantage for 
the trade of England has been secured. Your predominance in Spain is gone; 
the k:scurial is but an appuartenance to the Tuileries; and upon the coast of 
Africa, whence Spain is commanded, before the armies and the armaments of 
France the inflacoce of England has vanished. 


derstanding that prevails between the two countries than existed belore you 
came inte office, and that you have gained a singie point, either political or 
commercial), | think you will find it difficult to establish. Sir, I beg leave to 
move for copies of the ordinance ot the 16th of December, imposing increased 


naval force in the Mediterranean on the first of Jaly, 1644. 

Sir R. PEEL regretted that the raising of this discussion, which, though of 
course not intended, counteracted instead of aiding the efforts of Britain in 
preventing a hostile collision between France and Morocco. ‘The original 
motion was for a select committee w inquire into the circumstances under 
which the French had acquired their possessions in Africa. Suppose some 
member of the Chamber of Deputies moving for a committee tu inquire into 
the circumstances attending our acquisition of Hong-Kong. But so con- 
scious was Mr. Shiel of the unprecedented natare of that motion, that after it 
was made he endeavoured to prevent its being prinied' Adverting w 1839, 
the right honourable baronet taunted the late Government with having, fur 
eleven years, acquiesced in the military occupation of Algiers by France.— 
This arose, he admitied, from their desire not to take any step which would 
affect the still unsecured throne of Lonis Philippe; bat they did acquiesce 
witbout a knowledge of the intentions of France. Looking to the time which 
had since elapsed, would it be consistent with common sense, or common dis- 
cretion, to ask for the abandonment of Algiers now? The ordonnance of 
1543, raising the duties of foreign manufactures imported into Alviers, was 
not novel in prisciple; it had been preceded by a similar one in 1835, and the 


| The motion was then withdrawn. 


Talk as you will of the iriendly feelings of France, and of the better un. | 


and had expressed (heir regret to the Preoch Goveramy mt; but they could not 
contest its right todo so. He came next to ac'ual events in Mo:occo, On 
that question he cou'd not speak with freedom, ye: he thought de Govern- 
ment and peuple of Emziand had every security ‘hey cou'd desire egrinst the 
eecupation of Morocco by France in the declara‘ion of the French Govern- 
ment :— 

The right honourable gentleman says that the pre: en: Sovereign of France, 
Louis Philippe, is a wise statesman and virtuous Prince, yet he supposes him 
to intend pursuing the same course respecting Moroce> that was pursved re- 
specting Mei m—(Cheers.) ‘Then as tothe sincerity of the declarations of 
the French Government with respect to Morocco. The right honourable 
gentleman had adinited that M, Guizot was a creat statesman and a virtuous 
mat, but the right honourable gentleman (Mr, Sheil) still a bended that 
the same course might be pursued by France with respect to Morocco as had 
been pursued by that country with respect to Algiers. Now, he (Sir R. Peel) 
knew not what pubtic declaration could be required beyond what had been 
made by the French Minister, if any respect were due to national honour, 
A declaration had been mace to England, in the face of the world, by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, that the Frepch Government had no 
desire to provoke hospilities with Morocco; but that, on the contrary, the 
French Government was anxious to maintain peace, and that they had no 
a or national motive for entering into a war with that country —[Here 
Mr. Sheil was understood to make a sign of dissent.)—The right honourable 
gentleman seemed to mistrust this assurance ; if the ,ight honourable gentle - 
man bad any grount for that distrust, he thought that the right honourable 
gentleman had better have spared the elaborate compliments which he had 
paid to the French Monarch and Government; for he certainly spoiled the 
effect of his compliments, in a British House of Commons, by sneering at a 
declaration the sincerity of the French Government. The right honourable 
} gen leman Must not claim popularity, when visiting France, on the ground of 
| his compliments to the Sovereign of the French nation, and at the same time 

prove by his disdamfal sneer that he did not confide in the honoara ble assur- 
ance of that country. 

Mr. SHEIL: I did not say anything. 

Sin R. PEEL: The right honourable gentleman did not say anything; but 

he was so habitually eloquentthat a shrug, and asneer of his expressive face, 
had an effect as good as a speech, The declaration of France was, that Abd- 
l-Kader, having disturbed the French in Algeria for the last twelve years, 
| had sought refuge in Morocco, and that from the aid he had met with in Mo- 
, rocco he had directed fresh assaults against the French in Algiers M. Guizot 
| then declared that, with respect to the Government ot France, that Govern- 
nent had no view of conquest with regard to Morocco; that it had formed ne 
project of territorial aggrandisement. He found that the territory of Algeria 
was quite sufficient, and M. Gaizot again stated that he was convinced it 
would be senseless tor the French nation or Government to cherish any views 
of aggrandisement, With respect to Morocco, said M. Guizot, we disclaim 
anything of thesort. All that we demand from the Emperor of Morocco is 
that which we have a right to demand. It is that we may live in peace, and 
that our frontier should be secured, 

The general tenour of the instructions to Prince Joinville had been frankly 
communicated to this Government, confirming the fact that their sole intent 
was to secure the objects openly avowed. Hedeclined eniering on a discus- 
rion on the state of the navy ; but our naval estimates would show that Gov- 
ernment bad not beea indifferent to the etliciency of this branch of the public 
service :— 

He had been taunted with not having proposed a sufficient sum for the navy 
estimates—that the naval force was consequent'y ineffectual. Now, what 
was the fact ? In 1838 the naval estimates were 3,085,000/, whereas in 1844 
they were 4,004,000, The navy estimates for the last four years were of 
greater amount by far than any estimates for ten years preceding. The right 
honourable gentleman had asked what was the result of these estimates, He 
(Sir Robert Peel) would tell him, although it was quite true that there was 
not the same number of ships in commission as in former years, that it was 
his (Sir Robert Peel's) conviction that in a very short period this country 
would be enabled, with the consent of the Llouse of Commons,to make a de- 
monstration worthy of its very great fame as a naval power. The right hon. 
gentleman had drawn a comparison between the state of the navy in 1838 and 
at the presenttime. ‘lhe honourable and gallant officer (Sir C, Napier) cheer- 
ed the right honourable gentleman when he spoke of the absolute number of 
ships in commission ; tor he (Sir KR. Peel) thought the honourable and gallant 
officer had on a former occasion said that, although there were a certain num- 
ber of ships in the Mediterranean, they were so unsound as not to be fit for 
service, ‘That was no test of the naval strength of the country, You might 
have comparatively a small number ol ships in commission, perfectly manned 
and appointed, and yet you might be absolutely more strong asa naval power 
than if you had more ships in commission not well manned, He (Sir Robert 
Peel) would ask the honourable and gallant olficer (Sir C. Napier) whether 
he recollected the account given by himself of the British fleet off the coast of 
Syria? He (Sir R. Peel) thought the honourable and gallant officer was apt 
to anderrate the eflorts which this country is capable of making; but at all 
events he ought, when considering the effect of the smaller number of ships, 
totake into consideration, on the other hand, what was the British navy at 
present, with respect to the manning and appointments of its actual force 

He couid not accede to the motion of the right hon, gentleman, and from 
the noble lords opposite [Palmerston and Russell) he claimed the same for- 
bearance which they had asked for when their naval policy was discussed un- 
der similer circumstances. Wehad no pretence whatever for distrusting the 
assurance given by France, aud therefore any discussions should be avoided 
which might possibly indace angry replies in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
endanger the good understanding which at present existed between this coun. 
try and France, 

‘LORD J. RUSSELL, without any wish toembarrass the government 
claimed bis right as an indep:ndent member to discass the present position of 
our naval force which was not what the country had aright to expect; Sir 
G. Cockburn, admitting the importance of the eflicient state of the navy, argu- 
ed that we were in an active state of preparation’ tor any contingency ; Sir 
C. Napier entertained quite a diflerent opinion. Other members took pan 
in the debate, which was summed u» by 
| VISCOUNT PALMERSTON saying that no sufficient defence hed been made 
out by the Government for allowing our navy to fall mto its present inefficie ut 
condition. A libers! expenditure for the havy would be found in the end to be 
the truest economy :— 

Do what you will—sit here as long as you please, indifferent to what is 
passing arovnd you—eondemn os for a middling policy, and leave foreign na- 
tions to do what aod as they liked, still, depend on it, circumstances will come 
on you when it will be necessary for the interests and honour of the country 
that you shoold be able to resist any sudden atteck. I trust that what has pas- 
sed this evening, and the observations made on former occasions, will lead the 
Government to take a different view of those matters, and that we shall in fu 
| ture havea waval force more consonant with what bas been deemed by high 
authorities a proper peace establishment, and euch as will enable England to 
maintain that position which she should hold among the nations of Europe. 
Such an establishment is no defiance to any country, vor can it be looked upon 
as an indication by England of herdesire to quarrel with any other. It = 
simply protective and defensive, and as euch it is cesential to the good fee! - 
ing aud peaceful onderstanding of the nations with us. 
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THE RIGHT OF SEARCH, 


The following are the genera! instructions for the guidance of Her Majes. 
ty’s naval officers employed in the suppression of the slave trade, presented 
'.? . 
10 the House of Lords by the Earl of Aberdeen :— 
1. The slave trade has been denounced by all the civilised world as repug- 


duties on our shipping and manufactures, and a return of the amount of our | Nant to every principle of justice and humanity, You are, however, wo bear 


| in mind, that Great Gritain claims no right whatever with respect to foreign 

ships engaged in that traffic, excepting such as the law of nations Warrants, 
or as she possesses by virtue of special treaties and conventions with partic - 
ular states 

2.In proceeding to deal with a vessel suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, you are in the first instance to refer to that part of the instructions 
which applies to the particular circumstances of the case. But those instrac- 
tions in no degree diminish the necessity of a careful study ot the treaty, con- 
vention, or Jaw, upon which they are founded. You are, therefore, to make 
yourself \horoughly conversant with the treaties, corventions, and laws, as 
well as with ali the instructions given to you relative to the slave trade; and 
you are to enjoin the officers under your command to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the parts that refer to the daties which those officers may have 
to pertorm, taking care to afford every facility for this purpose. 

4. The powers with which you are invested on this service are intrusted 
to you for the sole purpose of suppressing the slave trade, and are never to be 
exercised without reasonable grounds of suspicion that the case is one of a 
vessel liable, on account of being engaged inthe slave trade, to be brought w 
justice by Her Majesty’s ship under your command. 





object of both was the same—to lay on discriminating duties in favour of 





French manafactures as against those of other nations, This he deplored 


4. You are not to visit a vessel ander a foreign flag on the high seas on sus- 
picion of slave trade, except ‘n virtue of special authority under treaty, or in 
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case you have reason to believe that the vessel has no right or tile to claim 
the ection of the Bag she bears. 4S 

5. You are not on aay account to search any vessel, whether British or for- 
eign, lying within the recognized jurisdiction of a loreiga civilised sate, with- 
out the furmal permission ol the local authorities. 

6. ‘Towards every functionary, British or foreign, with whom you may 
come in contact, you will invariatly maintain a respectiul and courieous de- 
meanour. 

7. Towards the masters and crews of vessels whose cases it will be your 
duty to investigate in the service of suppressing the slave trae you will not 
valy use moderation and discretion, combined with firmness in the execution 
of the duty iutrasted to you, but will take every opportunity of affording them 
assistance in distress, giving them medical advice when required, and far- 
nishing supplies when they are urgently needed and can properly be spared 
by Her Majesty's ships. : 

8. You will take special care to insure propriety of language and demean- 
our on the part of officers, seamen, and marines, tv all persons with whom they 
may come into contact in the service of suppressing the slave wade; and 
they must be reminded that any breach of discipline, or any exhibition of in- 
temperance, will be visited with severe punishment; and in all cases Her Ma- 
jesty’s officers are to recollect that they will be held answerable, not only for 
their own conduct, but for that of their men. 

9. You are not, without necessity, to resort to coercive measures for bring- 
ing vessels to; and you are to be cautious not to occasion turiher deviation 
from the course such vessels are steering than a due regard to the service on 
which you are employed may require; and you will bear in mind, that in 
every case, and in all stages ol the proceedings, i: is highly imporiam to cause 
to the vessel visited as little delay or inconvenience as possible, consistent 
with the effectual discharge of the duty to be executed. 

10. You are not entities to insist that a boat shall be sent 1o you from a ves- 
sel which has been brought-to for the purpose of being visited, or that any 

rson shall come, or that any papers shall be brought on board of her Ma- 
jesty's ships, upon such occasion. ; 

11. On all occasions of visiting suspected vessels, the officer sent on board 
is to be in proper uniform, and of the rank required by the treaty or instruc- 
tions under which the visit is made; and the boat in which he goes is al- 
ways to carly a British flag and pendant ; and he is to be provided with the 
documents conierring authority tv visit and search, and the instructions appli- 
cable io the occasion. 

12. Betore an officer proceeds to search a vessel, the minatest inspection is 
to be made of her papers, and every inlormation elicited which can be ob- 
tained by inquiries courteously made ; as by this means the necessity of a 
search may be avoided. 

13. The crew of a boat sent to visita suspected vessel is never to be suf- 
fered to quit the boat unless especially ordered to do so, The officer is not to 
order them to quit the boat, unless it may be necessary to search the vessel, 
or unless circumstances of the moment imperatively require it. If further 
assistance is ob‘ained from the cruiser fur the purpcse of making a minute 
search, the additional men must be accompanied by a sufficient number of 
offivers tv prevent damage to the cargo, or any irregalarily or excess, 

14. Neither the master nor any 01 the persons on board the vessel, are to be 
removed during the search, without their consent, 

15. When, afler the es amination, there appears to be no sufficient ground 
for seizure, everything that has been removed is to be replaced as quickly as 
possible, and carefully restored to its original state and condition; and the 
vessel is to be permitted to pursue her course without delay. 

16. Ir the case mentioned in the preceding aricie, before the officer quits 
the vessei, he is to ask the master whether he has any complaint to make of 
the manner in which the search has been conducted, or on any other ground ; 
if the master should have any complaiottv make, the officer is to reques 
him to specity the particulars in writing, for your information, and you are 
to investigate the same most caretully, and to lose no time mi applying such 
remedy as circumstances admit and the case may require, 

It you make the search in person, you wil: yourself follow the directions 
contained in this article, 

17. In all cases where vessels are visited or searched on suspicion of be- 
ing engaged in theslave trade, the visiting oflicer, before quitting the vessel, 
is to offer to enter on her Jog a statement of proceedings on board; and, in 
case the offer is accepted, he is to be carefulto note down the exac: time that 
elapsed from the time the vessel was boarded to the time she was liberated 
or seized. 

18, When the visiting officer has verbally reported his proceedings to you, 
he is, in all cases, whether the vessel be seized or not, to commit the same to 
writing immediately, with all the particulars, while the facts are fresh in his 
memory ; andthis written statement is to specify whether any complaint was 
made by the master or any gther person on board the vessel. ‘This statement 
is to be inserted in the log, with the officer's signature attached, and you will 
forward a copy of it, With your own remarks, to the senior officer of the sta- 
tion, and a duplicate thereot to the Admiralty by the first opportunity, 

19. When you have determined to detain a vessel, you will immediately 
notify your intention to her master; you will cause a careful search to be 
made for all papers and documents on board ; and will take possession of the 
same, causing them to be numbered and described in a list which you will 
sign. In this list the papers voluntarily delivered np must be distinguished 
from any that may have been concealed. It aby should have been cesiroyed 
or thrown overtoard, the nature cf the papers, so far as it may be known, 
with the circumstances under which they were made away wih, must te 
carelully stated at the bottium of the list; and some person cognizant of the 
facts must be sent with the vessel lo make aflivavit iuereol to the court of ad- 
judication, 

20. On the detention of a vessel you will have a note made of the quantity 
of money or other valuables on board, and sign the same, and have that note 
duly witnessed, to be produced upon the trial of the case; and you will take 
especia! care that the articles are deposited in sate custody, 

Zl. Whatever arrangement may be made for the disposal of the crew of a 
captured vessel, the master and two persons at least of her crew must be sent 
together with the vessel, to be produced betore the court, as necessary wiines- 
ses in every case. And one of those persons should be the chief mate, super- 
cargo, or boatswatn, 

22. If you do not yourselfaccompany the detained vessel for trial, you will! 
give the officer in charge directions in writing for his conduct during the voy- 
age. 

23. You will place under the command of the oflicer sent in charge a crew 
sufficient for the vessel's sale conduct, with provisions tor the voyage; and you 
will give the officer strict orders for the preservation of the ship, her cargo, and 
everything on board, and for the prevention of embezzlement, excess, or ir- 
regularity of any sort. 

24. You will deliver to the officer sent in charge all the papers found on 
board, togecher with the other necessary documents, and the officer must be 
careful to keep them in safe custody during the voyage You will also in- 
struct him to endeavour to obtain, by every proper means, additional intor- 
mation as to the case; and if he succeeds in finding any additional papers or 
documents, he is tu preserve them carefully to be produced at the trial. 

25. Tce ollicer in charge, as soon as possible afler he has gone on board 
the vessel, is to draw up, with the assistance of the master, an inventory of the 
stores, furniture, and also of the cargo of the vessel, so far, as it can be ascer- 
tained without disturbing the stowage; and, sould it be practicable, the car- 
tgo is to be secured by sealing down the hatches, The inventory is to be made 
out in duplicate, and signed both by the officer in charge and the master of the 
vessel; and one of these documenis is to be retained by the officer, and the 
other by the master. 

26. if slaves should be on board, every effort is to be made to alleviate their 
sutfesings and improve their condition by a careful attention to cleanliness 
and ventilation, by separating the sickly trom those who are in good health. 
by encouraging the slaves to feel confidence in Her Mayjesty’s officers and 
anen, and promoting amungst them cheerfulness and exercise, 

27. The officer in charge of a captured slave ship will be warranted in land. 
ing the slaves, or transferring them to other vessels, whenever such measures 
are absoluiely necessary, but not otherwise; and in such cases a certificate 
of all the circumstances must be drawn out, and be taken with the vessel to 
the place of adjudication, 

ln most cases of seizure under treaty, this contingency is provided for; an- 


der some of the treaties, the slaves must be carried eventually to the port of \ 


adjudication Reference on this, as oz othet points, must be had to the treaty 
of convention applicable to the case, and to the instructions thereon 7 

28. All Briush subjects found employed oa board a detained British or 
foreign slave vessel are to be sent with two witnesses to a British port for 
trial as SOOR as possible. 

Foreigners on boarda British slave vessel, or in a foreign slave vessel seized 
in British waters, are to be dealt with in the same manner as British sub- 
jec's. 

Foveigners forming the crew of foreign vessels capture! under treaty are to 
be dealt with according to the stipulasions thereof 
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P 31. In all cases of capture, a full and accurate account of everything cap- 
tured or destroyed, and of the disposa) of the same, is to be sent m, together 
with a report of the case, by the officer in charge to the senior officer on the 
station, and a duplicate thereof to the Secretary w the Admiralty, by the 
earliest opportunity. 

a 32. Ji a vessel at the time of seizure, should be run on shore end wrecked, 
or afterwards lost, or abandoned, the slaves, the stores, cargo, &c., that can 
be saved and transported, are to be taken to the port of adjudication, together 
with the necessary witnesses. All papers which may be fuund are to be care- 
fully preserved and an affidavit of the facts must be made, as the foundation 
o' the proceedings before the court for trial of the case. When there are no 
slaves on board, the equipments, or such parts thereof as are saved, should be 
carried to the port of adjudication, for the purpose of supplying evidence of 
the slave trading. J 

«33. On arriving atthe port of adjudication, the officer in charge is to make 
himself acquainted with the course of proceeding in the court by which the 
vessel isto be tried. In all cases it will be necessary for him to make an affi- 
davit, verifying the paper* brought into court, and to annex the papers there- 
to. If any should have been destroyed or concealed, the particulars are to be 
stated im that affidavit. In cases of capture under treaty, instructions there 
on must he referred to for the forms ot documents and cuurse of proceeding 
at the port of adjudication. In other eases, the affidavit asto ship’s paper 
should be drawn up in the form standing as an appendix to this section, un 
lees there should be a different form prescribed by the Court before which the 
vessel is adjudicated. 

34. If, upon any occasion of capture, there are not any papers found on 
board, an affidavit to that effect will be the ground of the proceedings. 

35. On delivering over the vessel tothe person authorized by the Court to 
receive her, the officer in charge is to produce the inventory drawn up by him- 
self and the master ; and he is to request that a receipt may be given for all 
the articles contained in the inventory. excepting of course where any deficien- 
cies may appear ; and where this is the case, he will report the cause thereof 
tothe Court, aud to his commander, vn his return to the ship. 

36. The officer sent in charge will give his best assistance in every ways 
where called upon, to the Court, for the due adjudication of the case of the 
vessel aud her cargo, if auy ; and, upon judgment being giver, will immediate- 
ly report in writing tothe officer under whom he is serving his preceedings 
and the judgment of the Court, and will send 4 duplicate of that report to the 
Admiralty by the first opportunity. 

Given under our hands, this 12th day of June, 1844, 

G COCKBURN. 
W. H. GAGE. 
By command of their Lordsh ps. 
Sipney Hexrsert. 


Sa tEEInneees come 
MEETING IN FURTHERANCE OF THE CIRENCESTER AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE, 

{In our last we stated that a meeting had been held on ‘Tuesday, the 23d of 
Jusy, at Southamptoe, on the occasion of the Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Agiicultural Society taking place at that 'own, in furtherance of the Ciren- 
vester Agricultural College. We now subjein the following details.) 

A public meeting for the above purpose was held at Freemason’s Hall at 
two oclock. ‘lhe attendance was not very numerous, which indeed could 
no’ be expected, as most of the agricultural visitors were engaged at the im 
plement yard. What, however, the meeting lacked in point of numbers was 
made up by the great respectability of the paities present; among whom were 
the Duke of Richmond, Lord Ducie, Mr. Pusey, M. P., Mr. Estcourt, M. P., 
(Oxtord), Professor Playfair, Dr. Buckland, Dr. Daubeny, &c, 

The chair was taken by Mr. Pusey, who briefly stated the object of the 
meeting, and pointed out the advaniages that would accrue to the agriculiur- 


many of the leading agricuiturists, not only in the immediate district in which 
it was intended to establish the college, but in other and distant counties. 
Lord Bathurst had, in addition to providing a suitable farm of 400 acres on 
which the college and other buildings were to be erected, advanced £2000 in 
turtherance of the object (cheers), 

The Duke ot Richmond in proposing the first resolution, said that he ap- 
peared before them not as a member of the Royal Agriculiaral Association, 
ior the rules of that society precluded the members frum inierfering in any- 
thing but the immediate object for which they periodically met, bat he stood 
before them asa counuy gentleman anxious lo promote an object so laudable 
and so beneficial to the agriculturalists of the kingdom (cheers.) ‘hey must 
all regret that their early education bad not given them the advantage of the 
knowledge of chemistry as particularly adapted to agricultaral purposes. He 
was a farmer himself, and he was aware that farming was not so prosperous 
as most other pursuits. He was of opinion that schools of agriculture were 
much wanted in this country, and he had great pleasure in proposing the first 
resolution, which was seconded by Dr. Playlair. 

That schools of agriculture are much wanted in this country, in which a 
knowledge of the sciences now admitted to be essential to the successful pur- 
sit of agricultyre may be learned in connection with the practical working ofa 
farm on the most approved principles. 

Mr. Estcourt proposed the second resolutiun, and said he gladly availed him- 
self of joining in a meeting that had so important an obyect in view. He m 
common with many other persons had long deplored the want of a proper es- 
tablishient for the education of the agricultural population in pursuits adap- 
ted to their after life. A most important fact was developed and publisbed by 
the agriculturalists themselves, as the wish to establish a college originated 
from a farmer's club [cheers | The object of the meeting had his most cor- 
dial support, and he moved the following resolution, which was seeonded by Mr. 
Nelson Goddar :— 

‘That the plan for the establishment of an agriculturel college near Ciren- 
cester, explained by the deputies attending this meeting, is calculated to effect 
that desirable object.’ 

Dr. Buckland proposed and Mr. Eyle seconded the resolution : 

* That this meeting warmly recommends the agricultural community to give 
every support and encouragement to the establishment of this college: which 
they regard as the first step in the right direction for training up the rising 
generation of farmers upon a sound foundation; and they would especially 
urge on farmers generally the importance of securing to their children intended 
for the same occupation the great advantages to be derived from the kind of 
education provided by such an institution,’ 

Tne Duke of Richmond proposed, and Dr. Daubeny seconded, a vote of 
thanks to Mr Pusey for the service he had rendered to the agriculluralisis 
generally, aud for his conduct in the chair. 

a 


CANADA. 

We give below the address of the people of Branttord to the Governor Gene 
ral, together with his Excellency’s reply :— 

To his Excellency Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., K, G. C., &e. 
&c. Ke, 
Mayr Purase Your Excetrency: 

We, the inhabitants of the town and township of Brantford, as 
sembled at a public meeting cunvened by Nathan Gage, and Abraham K. 
Smith, Esquires, on the requisition of William Matthews and eleven others 
for the purpose of forming a political party organization in conjunction with 
the ‘Toronto Association in support of your Excellency’s late advisers, and in 
opposition to your Exceliency’s Government, beg leave to assure your Excel- 
leney of our continued devotion to her Majesty’s person and Government, and 
ot our determination to support your Excellency in the nuble stand your Ex- 
cellency has taken to maintain the integrity of the Empire, and to govern this 
Province as an integral portion thereol, in accordance with the principles of 
our constiution, 

We ceeply regret that such an attempt should have been made in this loya] 
and peaceable portion of the Province to disturb its tranquillity, and to make 
he law and magisterial authority subservient to the formation of a political! 
party association, evidently intended for, and calculated in irs nature and ten- 
dency, to rob the Crown of its Prerogative in your Excellency’s person, and 
to prostrate and proscribe a loyal and patriotic people. But the aviempt hav- 
ng been made, as your Excellency will see by the accompanying printed 
1 which has been widely circulated through the township, we feel that 





hand‘yll 
we should have failed in our duty to our gracious Scvcreign, and to your Ex- 
cellency as her representative, had we remained silent on the occasion, and 
witnessed the formation of a deeply laid and dangerous conspiracy agains: 
the Government. itil 
While it must be gratifying to your Excellency to learn thatthe inhabitants 
of this Province so geverally support your Excellency in the noble and patriotic 
stand your Excellency has taken agaiust the designsof your late a visersand 
t their adne doubly so to know that your Excellency 
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REPLY. 
To the Inhabitants of the Town and Township of Brantford: 

I thank you, gentlemen, from my heart, for the determination 
have shown to support her Majesty’s Government anc uphold the 
Constitution. 

I shall ever remember with gratitude the exertions of those who not val 
profess a desire to maintain the connection of this colony with the mo; J 
country, but also manitest by their acts that they are sincerely bent on secur 
ing a continuance of that bappy union, fraught with mutual benefiis, and e,. 
sentially conducive to the prosperity of this Province, and to freedom {;, 
that weight of taxation which woul se follow any other destiny a 

The Province must, by this time, be generally convinced that the true prj 
ciples of Responsible Government ate those which having been |iberaji, 
granted are faithfully adhered to by her Majesty’s Government, and that the 
agitatioa so wantonly and recklessly excited during the last eight months hay 
no object either beneficial for the people, or compatible with the existence of 
Canada as an integral portion of the British Empire. 

The kind feelings aud seotiments towards me which your Address cog. 
veys, demand my warmest thankfulness; and are responded to by the mog 
anxious desire on my part for the welfare of this country, which has Prosper i- 
ty and happiness in ils own power, it it be not doomed to be the victim of 
misrepreseatation and groundless discontent. 

> 

Foreign Trape with Cuina.—lt appears, from a curious document just 
laid before the House of Lords, that the Chinese export to foreign countries 
not only Jarge quantities of some of the more ordinary articles of trade. by; 
also some that strike English readers as somewhat curious in their Datore 
Thus, among many other items, is an account of the saporsnice of 2.009 
boxes (the average annual report,) of kittysols, or paper umbrellas, (doubles, 
a very valuable defence from the weather in a heavy shower of rain, or on 4 
stormy day.) This rema:kable people also distribute among the ‘ barbarians’ 
in the course of trade, large quantities of bangles, or glamlets; 5,000 boxes 
annually of crackers and fireworks of all kinds; pictures, inclading large 9 
paintings, and others on rice paper, (about 100 is the average number of the 
annual export of the former, and no fewer than 19,000 of the rice-paper draw. 
ings.) Something like a large trade is carried on also by the Chinese jn pre. 
paring preserves and sweetmeats of all kinds for foreigners. Among the im. 
ports into China are to be found some articles almost equally curious, The 
= quantities of bitd’s nests (cleaned and uncleaned,) are annually intro. 

uced into the Celestial Empire to gratify the peculiar tastes of its people. 

Tue Steam Comperirion.—Considerable excitement continues to prevai; 
in Newport on the subject of the competition kept up by the rival steam coms 
panies, A race took place on Monday evening last between the ‘ Avon’ screw 
and the ‘Swift’ paddie-boat, which ended im favour of the later, which got in} 
to Brisiolone minute before her compeiitor. . 


which you 
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Sream Saips—In the calculation made by Mr. Smith, relative to ; 
steamship of 2000 tons, the whole cost of the vessel, ready for sea, is put down 
at $300,000; and ina Sates, portion ot the statement the cost of the Br 
tish Queen is rated at $432 000, and of the President at $408,000. both thes 
ships being of about the size contemp!ated. Now with the exception ot tim 
ber, which is rather cheaper in the United States, the materials and labour 
in England are much lower than here. Iron is about halt the price, and ja. 
bour perhaps two-thirds, at the outside. These two, compose, probabiy, three. 
fourths of the whole cost of a steamer. 

Again, it is stated that the cost of the engines of the British Queen was 
£24 290, end of the President £24,700, averaging nearly $118,000; but the 
calculation of the cost of engines tor the proposed American steamer is pu: 
down at $110,000, ‘Tne price of iron here being nearly double, and of labour 
one-third more than in England, and these two comprising the whole vaiue 
of the engines, except a small quantity of composition, it is not easy to se 
the correctness o! the estimate. The statement finishes with the profit made 
' two steamships in question, the stnallness of which, it is inferred, was 
the cause of one being withdrawn, and the loss of the oth r not replaced; and 
this inference is inevitable, because these steamers were owned by a wealthy 
Company, who would no doubt have been satisfied with three or four pez 
cent. interesi, allowing for depreciation of the vessels. We should like to 
hear from some other directors of the British and American Steam Naviga 
tion Company on this point.—Journal of Commerce. 


Facts Worra Knowinc —In the reign ot Edward I. gold was first coine’, 
capnon used, tarnpikes and cocks introiuced, and the woollen manulacture 
first establisned; Windsor Castle built, Trinity Sunday first observed, the 
speaker of the House of Commons chosen, and the title of esquire given to 
the people of fortune. Inthe reign of Henry LV. the Azores and Cape de 
Verd Islands were discovered, the Vatican library founded, capitals and stops 
were introduced in writing, coaches and watches first common in England, 
the study of botany. was revived, knives first made in England, and criminals 
first sentenced to transportation. The reign of Charles II. produced fire-eo- 
gines, buckles, gazettes, and a penny post, 


Tue Opp Women’s Cius.—The members of the Odd Women’s Club, 
Llandaff Lodge, held their 3rd anniversary on the 9th instant. A committee, 
composed of several ot the official members of the society, met at an early 
hour, for the purpose of concerting measures relative to the day’s proceed. 
ings. At1lo'clock a fair muster of the Odd Sisterhood were in attendance, 
and at i2 o’clock, a procession was formed, headed by a section of those ex- 
cellent musicians—the Cardiff militia band. The sweet harmony of sounds 
together with the gay appearance of the procession, mmduced the greater par 
of the citizens to quit their quiet dwellings, and fall in with the train, Ater 
having perambulated the ciry, the procession entered the lawn of their venera- 
ble vicar, who kindly condescended to accompany them to church, where be 
preached a most impressive sermon, from Isaiah 56,2, ‘The subject of the 
discourse, which referred chiefly to the due discharge ot social duties, was |i+ 
tened co with profound attention. From church the procession returned 
their lodge-room, at the Heath Cock Inn, where they partook of an excellent 
repast, provided by mine host Brother John Preece, in his usual splendid style 


DIED u the 27th inst., James, youngest soa of James A and Caroline Hear 
aged 3 years 4 months and 23 days. 

At his seat near Niagara Falls, Canada West, August 2! st, Samuel Street, Bsq., 07 
of the most wealthy inhabitants of the pio ince. 


Exchange at New York on Loudon, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110. _ 
CER ALIBUION. 
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Inthe absence of Jater arrivals from Europe, we resume our exirac's of the 
most important debates in Parliament, received by tbe last steamship. Those 
we give to-day, are a debate in the House of Lords on the Slave Trade, aad 
one in the House ot Commons on Mr. Sheil s motion relative to the process: 
ings of France in Algeria. To the latter we adverted last week. The ' 
mer will be found to contain many interesting details on a subject which bas 
become one of the most prominent in British politics. We are happy ©P* 
ceive from what fell from Lord Aberdeen, that active co-operation and pertect 











understanding existed between our Government cruizers on the Coast of At 
rica, and the squadron of the United States, which his lordship added ¥% 
the more important “ because the slight differences of opinion which exi** 
on the constiuction of certain claims made respectively by the Governmen® 
required nothing but a conciliatory spirit and friendly disposition on the P* 
ot persons engaged, to renderthem perfectly innocuous.” 

We lament to find by our last papers, that one of the most ancient mo 
archies of Europe, Sweden, is threatened with a radical, and we feat, dese" 
tive change in its political institutions Hitherto, the legislative powers the" 
have been confided to the nobility, the clergy, the burgesses, and te 
order of peasants, each of whom might originate legislative measures 
ot put its veto on measures proposed by others. ‘This primitive ae 
government it is now proposed to change. Before the close 0! the long 2+ 


. “s . : , d ur 
prosperous reizn of the late king, the elections of the Diet of 151° #* 
violence of the politic al press, indicated the existence of a strong a. 

suv 


party in Sweden, who appear to have obtained the majority at (wo ™ 
quent elections ; their scheme is to substitute for the four orders 0! the pr 
ent constitution, one sole legislative assembly, to consist of 257 membe : 
which isto choose out of its own budy, 7 members who are 10 ior 
Senate, one third of whom are to go out of office every three years, ae 
case of a difference of opinion, the two chambers are to vote toge! as ee 
Senate entirely more numerot ? 
With all this there is to be something tantamount to Universal ©8 r 
Scarcely any efficient resistance seems to 0 wa 


_ ; « thems? 
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and the Administration composed o! conflicting elements. a. 
. T- » jarce 
Should a revolution of this character be carried into eliect, We *" 
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Cossacks of the Don, are encamped in the streets of Stockholm. It is buta 
step from Finland, and to the loss of that fine province, ‘he Swedes will have to 
add that of their National Independence ; for there is not a power in Earope who 
will raise a finger to preserve political institutions such as we have describ- 
ed them. —_— 

We publish in another column, the instructions given for the guidance ot 
Her Muasesty’s naval officers employed in the suppression of the Slave trade. 
We find that there have been separate instructions given in relation to ves- 
sels and cruisers of ihe United States. ‘These, aller recommending the sys- 
tem of joint cruising, whenever it is practicable, go on to direct the 
British commanders in no case to cause vessels bearing the American 
flag to be visited and dealt with according to their nationality, unless he shall 
have reason to believe that the United States flag is dishonestly used; and 
the point which has been more than once discussed between the Cabinets 
of Londen and Washington is thus disposed of :— 

“The commanding officers of Her Majesty’s vessels on the African station 
are to bear in mind that it is no part of their duty to captare, to visil, or in any 
way to interfere with, vessels of the United States, whether those vessels shall 
have slaves un board or not; and you will give strict inst/uctions to the com- 
manding officers of the vessels under you to abstain therefrom; atthe same 
time you will remember that the Government of the United Siates are far 
trom, claiming that the flag of the Union should give immunity to those who 
have no right to bear it; and that, most assuredly, Great Britain never will 


allow vessels of other nations to escape Visit and examination by merely hoist- 
ing an United States’ flag, or the flag of any other nation which has not grant- 
ed to Great Britain the right of search.” 


DOG STEALING. 


A commitiee of the House of Commons have lately made a report on the 
subject of dog stealing, which is not only curious in itself, but is highly amus- 
ing. lt appears there are two branches to the trade; one is stealing dogs 
jor export, and the other for restoration,—and in these, according to the evi- 
dence of the editor of Bell's Life in London, Mr. Dowling, there are at least 
a hundred ind.viduals engaged. He says— 

There is Mr. Pardy, ‘a man of considerable education, a very great 
rogue, who makes a fortune by working dogs back to their owners, and has 
such a talk with bim as to make gentlemen believe he is very honest ;—there 
is Ginger, otherwise Carrots, a great Brusse/s exporter of dogs that wil! sell 
abroad; —there is Barrett, a very superior dog-stealer ;—there is Taylor, who, 
from generai dog-stealing iniormation, knew who had got Mr. W. Bishop's 
dog within 20 minutes alter it was stolen.’ 

The ladies particularly seem to be the prey of these merciless despoilers. 
Poor Miss Brown’s of Bolton-street, was a very peculiar case. Her pet dog 
was stolen—she came to Mr. Bishop (a dealer in what one witness calls hon- 
est or unstolen dogs) in great distress, begging him to get it back again; pres- 
ently she heard of it—it was safe—she might have it back again—but on 
payment of 6/., 7/., or 8/., ‘which,’ says Mr. Bishop, ‘ frightened her very mach’ 
of course.’ He recommended her, as a friend, to wait a little, which she did. 
Belvre long, men were seen about her house at dead of night, who informed 
her of their intention—il 6/. were not paid for the favourite, ‘then and there 
to cut his throat;’ which so alarmed her that she did not know what to do, 
Again she had recourse to Mr, Bishop, ‘ in great terror,’ and was reassured, 
At last she started out on a very wetnight toa house near Covent-garden mar- 
ket, where she paid about 4/., and received her dog bacx at the corner of a 
street. The sequel is pathetic. Before long the thieves, encouraged by their 
success, ‘stole it again, and,’ adds Mr. Bishop with much composure, * much 
about the same took place as before: 

“They got more money {rom her; andsince that she has lett England, and 
1 really do believe for the sake of keeping the dog; she has leit the country 
because she could make more of a certainty of keeping the dog in foreign 
parts than in England. She prayed for the time lo come when she might leave 
England, which she has done, and taken the dog with her.” 

‘There was another dog—it was also a lady’s pet—that was carried away 
near Belgrave-square. ‘The negotiations were pending even while Mr, Bisa- 
ep was giving his evidence. 

“Jt was a particular kind of a dog,” says the witness, “ which was very 
valuable if it was cropped; and the question was, that unless the parties 
gave £6, the cropping would be perfurmed to beautily the dog, as in an- 
other part of the country it would fetch more money. But the cropping 
was not to be carried on in the common way. 

“This was the message sent to the lady. The skin of the ears was to 
be turned back, and the dog’s ears were to be laid hold of with the hands, 
and the dog was to be swung round until the ears came out of the sock- 
ets, That is within these four days. I can show that that is the way in 
whicl, those kinds of dogs are served; and this dog was to be served so, I 
think, on Saturday night last. Whether it has been carried into executun, or the 
£6 have been paid, Ihave not heard, but I dare say I stall hear to-night.” 

A long list of “cases on which money has been recently extorted from the 
owners of dozs, by dog stealers and their confederates,” amounting to L977. 
4s. 64. was given in to the committee by one of the winesses, and it is added, 
that this is probably but one tenth part in amount of what has been extoried 
elsewhere. The following are a few items from the list. 


s..@ 4 
The tion. the Board of Green Cloth é ‘ ° ‘ ot Oe 
‘The tion. W. Ashley (at various times) : : * ‘ 15 00 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. ; ; . 30 0 0 
Mrs. Holmes (various times) ‘ ‘ ‘ : owe SO 0 
The French Ambassador , » RIS 


Captain Alexander, ist Life Guards(various times) ‘ . 5% 0 0 


Miss Bethell (at seven different times) . : a 10 4 6 
Mr. Ude (various times) n . . ‘ , ‘ ‘i 1010 0 
Count Bathyany el on ° , —— 4 0 6 
Bishop of Ely ° . ° , ‘ , ° . : 410 0 
Count D’Orsay i . . ° _ ° ; ‘ 10 0 0 
Fitzroy Kelly, Esq. , ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ° ; 6 0 0 


CANADA.—THE UNION. 

Rumours have been prevalent that Sir Charles Metcalle has at length suc- 
ceeded in forming an Executive Council, or Cabinet, as it is sometimes osten- 
tatiously called; and that the following are the persons who compose it :— 

Hon. D. B. Viger, President of the Council. 

Hon. Wm. Morris. . Receiver General. 

W. H. Merritt, E-q., Inspector General. 

D. B. Papineau, Esq., Commissioner of Crown Lands. 
Jas. Smith, Esq., ° ° Attorney Genera! East. 

Jean Chabot, Esq., Solicitor General East. 

W.H. Draper, Esq., . Attorney General West. 

Hon. EH. Sherwood, . ‘ Solicitor General West. 

Hon. D. Daly, . Provincial Secretary. 

We will not offer any remarks on the probable success of this Council— 
supposing it to have been ‘ormed—because in the present broken and divided 
state of parties in Canada, it is difficult to prognosticate what will be the 
working resulis of any Council,however formed. The difficulties with which 
the Governor-General has had to contend, are manifold, and they are Cifficul- 
ties arising ovt of the present constitution of things. tesponsible Govern- 
ment and the Union ol'the Pruvinces, acting in conjunction, many people be- 
gin to fear is the main cause of these difficulties. Without presuming tosay 
that it is really so, we do think that the time has arrived when every well 
disposed Canadian may, with periect propriety, begin to estimate the value of 
this union, and to ask himself seriously, soberly, and conscientiously, what 
real good it has, su far, conferred upon the country? Having satisfied him- 
self, as he probably will, that very little good has been accomplished, but, 
on the contrary, that moch discord and discontent has been engendered, he 
may, with equal propriety, ask himseif if tLe Government of the country can 
be carried 


on under it atall without endangering the great prince 


visu CoNNeExton? Responsible Government is defined to be that Governmen 

which adminisiers the public affairs in accordance with the wants and wishes | 

ot it ence » vir representa es in Parliament 

if the Parliament be elected iro o rm is ant als as we know 
» be in Canada—il a portion of the members be ser 


ad it will not be long before the Imperial Guards of Nicholas, and the | the upper portion of the Province who are pacting for republican ins: itations 
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Now, | a view of Alnwi k Cast 
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—aind if another portion be returned by ignorant constituencies, who are 
swayed and deceived by demagogues—and ifa third portion be elected by timid 
but well meaning French in the reral districts, who dread the innovation of 
any thing British lest it should endanger their religion, laws, and usages — 
how cap, it is asked, soch discordant materials act in harmony, or with ad- 
vantage to the public weal? It thirty out of the fory-two members for the 
French, or lower part of the Province, will march into the House of Assem- 
bly, draw up in parade order, and vote by the motions of their fagle-man— 
which votes, for the most part, are adverse to British interests—of what 
value can such an union be to the country at large, or to the empire} With 
such a phalanx from one portion of the country, and with membets with re- 
publican predilections from the other, how can we be surprised at the embar- 
rassments that have been encountered inadministering the Government? In 
such a heterogeneous mass of discordant materials, much, we know trom co 
lonial experience, depends on the personal eharacter of the Governor. If he 
be a man cf honesty and wisdom—il he possess cunciliatory manners, and 
have a proper knowledge of the world, he will do much towards reconciling 
the jarring elements around him, and in making the Government machinery 
work smoothly. Now, Sir Charles Metcalfe possesses all these faculties, aad 
yet what is his success? ‘The answer is to be found in the repeated proroga- 
tions of the Provincial Parliament, 

If, then, thé time has really arrived for calculating the value of the Union, 
why not proceed with the calculation at once? Such was the observation 
recently mace to us by a well informed Canadian, and such is probably the 
sextimert ofthousands. The Union was even distasteful to the French— 
first because they feared it would lead to the extinguishment of their national 
identity, and next because they think the Uniun was accomplished by violence 
and unfairmeans. A French liberal paper, in Montreal, not long since asked, 
why does the British Government seek to anglily us, for as soon as that be 
accomplished, we shall be nolunger monarchists but republicans? Let the 
British Government ponder on this remark ; let them read mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest it. 

But Sir Charles Metcalfe must, ere long, form a cabinet of some kind, if he 
has not already done so ; this cabinet must without delay call the Parliament 
together. If the Parliament proceed to business, faithfully and patriotically 
and work harmoniously, then we may dismiss our fears; but if it work unhar- 
moniously—if it tbwartthe measures of the government—if it again assail the 
prerogatives of the crown, refuse to give the supplies, pass votes of censure 
and maintain the ultra-radical definition of responsible government—then we 
ourselves shall think that thetime has pot oaly arrived, for calculating the 
value of the Union, but tor severing it altogether. 


From the New York Journal of Commerce. 
TEXAS. 

The annexed article is copied from the official organ of the government ol 
Texas, and is attributed in that country to the Hon. Anson Jones, the candi- 
date of the Administration party tor President : 

From the Washington ( Texas) Nat, Vindicator, 

Tue Forvere Ponicy or Texas. —With Great Britain, France, or some 
of the European powers, under certain restrictions and certain inducemems, 
Texas ougit to form commercial arrangements, by which our transatiantic 
trade would be augmented, and the two contending parves bound together by 
the closest bonds of mutual interest, freeing their intercourse from the ordinary 
restraints; and Opening, broad and wide, those avenues by which the products 
of the one country could be readily exchanged for the manufactured articles 
ofthe other, Great Britain, alive to her own interesis—ever wise, and al- 
ways anxious to extend her trade and open new markets for the benefit of het 
merchants and tradesmen, would, under the circumstances, prove the most ac- 
cessible to such terms as Texas, in the present crisis, could afford or be in- 
duced to offer. Her influence over Mexico is almost, if not entirely, unbound- 


ied; and her good offices once secured with zeal in our behalf, would soon 


place the relations between us and our foe, on a footing desirable to every 
patriot. Texas, however, must expect and be willing to pay a compensation 
for the boon of peace, or rather ofa settlement of those difficulties which, so 
long as they remain open, prevent that rapid increase of emigration which the 
ferulity of our soil induces; and the investment of ibat capital which the 
suceesstul result of the enterprise would refund ten fold. 

Then, let the proposition be made to England, of independence, or an ar- 
mistice, on condition ofa reduced tariff on our imports, so long as the armis- 
tice lasts, or for a definite period; on the obtainment, through her agency, of 
our recognition. ‘The advantages would be matua). Her citizens could, by 
such a discrimination upon the goods they introduced, and those of the mer- 
chants of other powers, undersell all competitors; and whilst no diminution 
would ensue to our revenues, the deficit would be moretban made up by the in- 
creased iniporiations —the lide of emigration pouring into oar borders— the ra pid 
development of our resources—the inflax of capital—the increased value of 
jand—the almost incalculable amount of our trade with the interior of Mexi- 
co—the new lif: given to every vocation—the additional and enlarged sums 
received from direct taxes, substituting, instead of the present unequal plan, 
an ad valorem assessment, would not only prove the wisdom of the measure, 
but tend to our national prosperity. Why not attempt ? We feel that it 
would meet the approdation ot the country, aud redound to its welfare, 

From the United States, as a government, we have nothing to expect. The 
sympathy of her gallant and generous people we have enjoyed. We are bone 
of their bone, and flesh of their flesh, ‘They are ready to assist, by men and 
arms, and means, any people struggling fur freedoin ; but the government, by 
the checks thrown around it, is powerless, so far as prompt and immediate ac- 
tion is concerned, and has to many deparimenes » counsel, and too many 
antagonist interests to conciliate, before it would dare extend an official hand 
to raise us, if we were down; or sustain us, if we were falling. 

Not so with Great Britain ; her fleets and her arms are everywhere ; her 
ministers decide but to adopt acertain course—the mandate is_uttered to those 
whose duty it isto execute, and before London knows that the matter has been 
even considered, the deed is consummated, or a thousand hearts are busy in 
its completion. Her officials have been, and are still, amongst us; her sons 
are making them homes under our flag ; her merchantinen are in our ports ; 
our cotton and other products have already been exposed in her markets, and 
her wise statesmen must be convinced tha. we now presenta rich and desira- 
ble tield, whose trade, concentrated on herself, must contribute to swell the 
wealth of her people, tend to her national aggrandizement, and the extension 
of that mighty indaenes which renders her powerful and formidable through- 
out the world. No one can doubt but that, our relations with Mexico placed 
on a friendly basis, ten years (it is bu’ a moment in the lifetime of a nation) 
would find us the consumeisof millions of British manufactores—our whole 
trade turned to her shores, and so linked to her fortunes by the strong ties of 
interest, that fearful indeed must be that shock which could disturb or sever 
them. A few years of uninterrepted peace and prosperity would find us pre- 
senting a contrast so tresh and blooming with that of Mexico, rent by civil 
war,—ever on the verge of revolution—perfidious in faith— despotic to for 
eigners, and impoverished, that her trade, important as it may now be con- 
sidered to England, would dwindle into insignificance. Next to the United 
States, we would be her best and most valuable consumer. We trust the 
policy will be attempted, satisfied that if terms can be made, Texas will soon 
be in the possession of an honourable peace, and England a most extensive 
and profitable market. 

The London Line of Packets —Mr. Griswold has just added another mag 
nificen’ vessel to the London line, the Northumberland. She is very spacious 
combines all the late improvemeats in ship-architecture, and is fiued up 
with every possible comfort and convenience. The construction of her state- 
rooms, which are so arranged that two or more can be thrown open and 
used for families and parties, is a great advantage. There ix also ano her 
advantage in the arrangement of the large and spacious poop-deck. which is 
reserved for the use of the cabin passengers, and which communicates with 
| the cabin, without being connected w th any other part of the ship. 

The vessel is commanded by Capt. Gri+wold, long known to the line as an 


She is in tonnage about 1000; her length of deck 160 
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CONVERTS. 


*e* W> beg to announce to oar Canadian readers, that a party of highly- 
gifted musical persons from this city, will immediately visit Montreal amd 
Qa bee and, perhaps, cities of the Upper Province, It consists of Madame 
Arnouit, the lady of Dr. Arnoult, long a medical practitioner in New York ; 
and Signor Casella, the distinguished performer on the violoncello, and his 
lady, who will accompany the two first artists on the piano-forie. The trie 
will be a most effective party, as they are persons of great ability. Of Sig- 
nor Casella, we have on a former occasion spoken im great praise, and we 
can with truth repeat it, from having again recently heard him. 

For Madame Amoult we feel deeply interested, she is the lady of a highly 
honourable and amiable gentleman, and she quis the ease and retirement of 
private life for the sake of her husband. Dr. Araoult brought to this coun- 
try ample funds, much of which he invested in the town of New Mets, in 
Ohio. We need not tell our readers bow disastrous most of sach investments 
have been. His wish is now to remurn to France, but disdaining to leave the 
country under embarrassment, and not wishing to sa:rifice his Ohio proper. 
ty, his wile comes forward and courageously offers him the assistance of 
her fine vocal talents, She intends to make ber debut, for the fira 
time, before a Montreal audience, and need we say more to enlist for 
her (hat sympathy, and to ensure for her that success which she so richly 
merits? 

Her voice isa brilliant soprano, of great compass and sweetness; she is 
a gocd musician, and her execution is highly finished, forcible and effect 
ive. -—— 


We have received from Ole Bull, his much desired explanation of the 
Montreal affair, and have forwarded the same to the editor of the Transcript 
of that city, at whose earnest desire the explanation was sought. We trust 
it will be satisfactory —_ 


We beg to refer to the advertisementof Mrs. Henry Wreaks, whose Boarding 
and Day School re-opens on the 16th proximo. We have great pleasure ia 
recommending this establishment, which, we are happy to say, is going om 
very successfully. 

Mr. M-> Michasl’s lecture on Irish minstresly referred to in our last, 
was given at the Sorety Library on Tuesday, and was repeated last night. 
The lecture and the vocal illustrations of the lecturer, gave infinite pleasare 
and very general satisiaction to the audience, and we trust the entertainment 
will be several times repeated. Every lover of Irish wadition and song, should 
attend, for we are sure they could not pass an hour with more pleasure or 
where their national teelings would be more gratified, 

Mr. Dempster's: Concerts.-~By an advertisement in another column, it will 
be seen that this gentleman is avain amongst us, and proposes to give a geiree 
of concerts. ‘The first, on Monday night, at the New York Society Library 
His eminent attractions as a popular vocalist, render it unnecessary for us 
to do more than announce the approaching entertainments he offers. 


NEW WORKS 


A Grammar of the Greck Language, by Charles Anthon, L.L.D, Harper 
iBrothers. ‘The favourable reception given to the previous Greek grammar 
of the learned author, bas induced him to enlarge aud complete the work in 
its present form; and to effect this more thoroaghly, he has called to his aid 
the writings, of the latest and vest of the German Grammarians, particularly 
those of Kuhner. The learning and industry which Dr. Anthon brings to 
the compilation of a work of this character, are su well known, that it would 
be needless to say aught in its favour. 

Woman, as Virgin, Wife, and Mother, by Rev, Jonah Colton, D.D. The 
Physwlogy of Health, by Jonathan Periera, M.D. 

The above two works have lately been published by Wilson &Co., 163 
Nassau Street. 

New Publications by Messrs. Harpers. —The Works of tee Rev. Robert Hal, 
A.M ,Vol.1V., with a Memoir of his Life, by D. Gregory; Reminiscences 
by John Greene, Esq., and his character as a Preacher, by the Rev. John Fos- 





ter. Published under the superintendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 
F.R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy, and 
Joseph Belcher, D.D. 

A Practical Treatise on Midwifery, by M, Chay, Doctor of Medicine, and 
Ex Chief of the Obstetric Clinique of the Faculty of Pari«, Professor of 
Midwilery, &c., illusiraied with 216 cuts. A work adopted by the Royal 
Council of Public Instruction , translated from the French, and edited by 
Gunning 8. Bedford, A.M., M.D., Professor of Midwilery and the Diseases 
of Women and Children, inthe University of New York. 

Neal's History of the Puritans, edited by John O, Choules, M.A,, pant Vil 
This number continues and closes the history of the Puritans, and has a sup. 
plement containing a sketch of the History of the Baptists and Quakers, By 
the bye, we think the first imperfect, because it contains scarcely an allusion 
to the Baptists on the Continent of Europe, where they are numerous, and 
where, it we mistake not, the sect had its rise. 

We omitied tu notice some weeks ago, a translation of The Wandering J +, 
published by the Messrs. Harpers. As far as it goes, the original is well 
rendered in English. We think it must be a reprint of a translation made in 
London or Paris—not that as good a one might not be made here, if publish 
ers could afford to pay tor it, 

Transactions of the Society of Literary and Scientific Chiffimiers, being essays 
on Primitive Arts in Domestic Lile. Tie Spoon, by Hab’k O. Westinan 
This appears w us from a cursory glance through its pages, a singular 
work; it seein» to display a good deal of erudition, but is too long as a jew 
d'espri. ’ 

Messrs. Cary and Lea bave published Religio Medi1; its sequel, Caris- 
tian Morals, by Sir Thomas Browne, Kt..M.D. A republication of a good 
old English book, The two treatises have never before been published to- 
gether. 


THE DRA MA. 
Panx Tueatar.—“ Old Drary” opens for the season on Monday next. We 
remember the time, when the first night of the season at the Park was quite 
an event in New York, and we are gratified to see something of the old feel- 
iog afluat on the present occasion. It is useless to deny the fact that there is 
a prestige around the Park, a sort of time-hallowed association, which has pot 
quite lost its effect, even in “var march of mind” generation. 

Othello is to be the first exsay—this is right, Shakepeare svvuld halve the 
precedence, and it Mr. Anderson possesses the merits the London critics 
award wo him, we think the selection peculiarly appropriate, Othello always 
commands the interest of an audience—a great point for an actor's first ap- 
pearance, Mr. Dyott has a severe ordeal io pass in lago, and we shall watch 
his performance with interes*. P 

We mentioned, in our last, amongst the names of the ladies and gentlemea 
engaged atthe Pack Theatre, that of Mies Clara Ellis. A correspondent in- 
forms us that he has ofien witnessed the perlormances of Miss Ellis in Eng- 
land, where she was a greatand deserved favourite, Afier pesforming with 
mach success in the Provinces, she was epgaged by Mr. Macready for 
Drury-lane, where she at once took ber stand asa sterling actress, and 
maniaine’—no easy matter in London,—her Miss Ellis 
nak debut as Des’emma to Anderson's Otie'lo—the latier, perhaps, as 
fine a piece of acting as can b= produced at the presen! day The talents of 
Miss E. are very versatile. Her Lady Gay Spanker is scarcely inferior to 
Mrs. Nisbett’s: more need not be said. Miss El is’s person and manners are 

ecoliarly fascinating, and her success in America, it is to be hoped, will be 
as triumphant as it was om England. 
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CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


Oa Monday, August 26th, was published at the Ausion Orrice, No. 3 Bar- 
@iay street, No. 27 of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 

Patronisers—Popular Information on Science—Excursion Throngh The 
Slave States of North America—rrom Boy to Man— nds of the ee 
The t+ casional Note—Contusion of Mind—Isliodan ice- 

nat ive Toasts. 
eae of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal is published every Monday 
morning trom the office No. 3 Barclay-street ; and is furnished to subscribers 
at the rate of $1 50 per annam; monthly numbers [in tinted and printed 
covers} 12 1-2 cents; single copies, 3 cents. Back numbers can be obtained 
from the commencement of the volume. 


hor “PARK THEATRE. 
First of Mr. Anderson in America. ; 
The PA ic is respectfully informed that this Theatre will be opened for 
the Season on M y next, September 2d, with Shakspeare’s tragedy of 
OTHELLO! 


OPEELED, ty Be. ANDERSON, ot the Theatres Roya) Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden. ‘ 
IAGO, Mr.DYOTT, from the Theatre Royal York, his first appearance in 


DESDEMONA, Miss CLARA ELLIS, of the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, her first appearance in America. Also, a popular Farce. 
mr. Anderson will appear on Tuesday in the character ot Hamlet, 


MUSICAL ~— 


ROFESSOR PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Fivute, Guitar. and new patent Con- 
certina, would respectfully inform his pope, ont the — i pace ae he 
returned ry and resumed giving his music lessons as heretofore. 

= peeps iy . $95 Broadway, near Walker street. 

WN. B. The attention of Artists and Amateurs is called to a number of very superior 
Guitars, which Mr. EB. offers on most favourable terms, they bemg conscieotiously 
warrate: perfect inevery sespect. 395 Broadway, hear Walker street. 

Ang. 31—3t. a. hd ag 
te MR. DEMPSTER’S VOCAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 

NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, Broadway and Leonard Street. 
. Dempster has the honour to announce his intention of giving three Vocal En- 
tertainments on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday and Priday , 2d, 4th, and 
6th of September, when he wiil introduce his most popular compositions, including the 
Lament of the lish Emigrant—the Blind Boy—Jeame Mornson—the Lonely Auld 
Wife—Let us love one avnotner—A Home to the Heart—the Loved was notther.—"Tis 
sweet to love in childhood—the Indian's complaint—Oh'! Why does the Wh te Man 
follow my path !—the Death of Warren, &c. Scottish Ballads, Jobn Anderson, My 
Jo—My Nannie, O—Mary O’Castie Carey—Tak’ your auld cloak about ye— 4 Man's a 
ra’ tha\—Highlend Mary, &c. 
-—~ th sivionn full particulars to be had at the MusicStorer,the Socety Library, 
and at the door. Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the door. Doors open at half-past 7, 
to commence at # o'clock. abltaugs | 


. “BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
MRS. HENRY WREAKS, 
No. 113 Bleeker-street, near Leroy Place, New York. 
OR Board and Tuition in all the Eng/ish branches, including the French language, 


——_ 











¥ Ry OEP GVOMED, « dé've cocsccaseasecc sc cccccess -. + 965 00 
Sie ita aehcas .S0sebentesseheres na gen nei leant 1 00 
Fuel for the Seaw my, ... ~ 6-66. ceo cee ene e wees a knehe poidienekeeee 4 00 
Stationary, and the use of the Giobcs and Maps, ...... sscose OO 


Extra charges for Latin Italian, Spanish, Music, Singing, Drawing and Dancing, are 
regulated by the Teacher in those branches, The best Masters are employed. A 
French Governers resices in the family, and the French language is at all times spo- 
ken. The young ladies to be provided with their own bedsteads, bedding, towels, 
dinner napkins, silver spoons, forks and goblet. 


TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS. 


Tuition in the himher classes, per quarter... ...... ~~~... ee ne eee eens $20 00 
“inthe junior do TD cso nce<aseessuatescese PS rer 14 00 
Preparatory Scholars .................. caceeee 8 to 12 00 


Quarters commence on the 15th September, 3d December, 23d February and 15th 
May ; but pupils will be received at any intermediate period—the proportion of the 
quarter wate being charged. A quarter's notice to be given pre vious to the removal of 
® pupil,or the payment of the quarter will be sequived. Vacation fiom Ist Auguat to 
loth September. 

REFERENCES 

Rev Dr Lyell, Rev L P W Balch, Josiah Archibald, Esq, Edward Whitehouse, Esq, 
Edward F Sanderson, Eeq, Ven'ble A:chdeacon Cummins, Hon W_ H Burnley, Island 
ef Trinidad. Anthony Barciay, Esq, British Consul, Josepn Blain, Erg, Joseph Fow 
jer, Esq, Arent 8 Depeyster, Esq, H Peugoet, Esq, Alex Von Pfister, bsq, Dr Wethe,- 
ill, Philadelphia, Joseph Lawton, Esq, Charleston, Capt W Salter, USN, Dr Beales, Dr T 
© Porter, Dr Bartlett, Ramsay Crooks, Esq, Wil‘iam Muir, Esq, British Consul, New 
Orleans, Robert Slark, Esq, same nlace. 

New York, August S0ch, i844 ab 


GOVERNESS, 

LADY who is perfectly competent to teach the usual branches of an English 

A Education, end the French language, and who ts an excellent musician, wishes a 

sitoation ina gent eman’s family. She can bring the highest testimonials of ability, 
etc. Please ress E, W., 10 Carroll Place abitaug3l 


WANTED 
GENTLEMAN several years Professor ina College of the highest respectability, 
A and who has jong been engaged tv the business of instruction, is desirous of de vo- 
tng 











one or two hours daily to some respectable Seminary. A line addressed to 
Liewell yn,’ and left at the office of the Albion, will receive dt e attention. 
New York, August 31, 1842. abit 
qqupapeenmne . . —_— 





SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGELSEY LEG. 
EMOVED trom Second street to 80 Spring-street. Patroni8ed by the most eminent 
surgeons throughout Europe, and by the most distinguished of their protessional 
brethren in the United States, and allowed by all to be the nearest approach to nature 
hitherto produced. Introduced into this cour try and made solely by 
WILLIAM SEILPHO, No. SU Spring-street, near Broadway, New York. 

IC? Terms moderate, and indisputable references given. 

* [have seen the artificial leg of Mr. Selpho. Its construction appears excellent, and 
well calculated to answer al! the objects desired. But the best of ellis the proof of those 
who wear them ; Uiis is positive and undeniable Some of my friends whom | have mu 
tilated inform me that they are superior to all others. VALENTINE MOTT, 
BmJ18t Professor of Surgery, University of New York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 1, 1844. 
To the Sheriff of the City ana County of New York: 

SIR—Notice is hereby given that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tues 
day succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be 
elected, to wit: 

A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this state 

Thirty-six Klectors of President and Vice President of the United States. 

Four Canal Commissioners. 

A Senator for the First Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue 
by the expiration of the term of service of John B. Scott, on the last day of December 
next. 

A Representative in the 26th Congress of the United States, for the Third Congres - 
sional District consisting of the Ist. 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th Wardsot said city and county ; 
also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fow th District, consisting of the 
6th, 7th, luih and 13th Wards ot the euid city and county ; also, a Representative in 
the said Congress for the Fifth District, consisting of the Sth, Oth and i4th Wards of 
said city and county ; and also a Representative in the said Congress for the Sizth 
Congressional District, consisting of the Ith, 12th, 1th, 16th and 17th Wards of the 
said city and county of New York. 

Also the following county officers, to wit : 13 Members of Assembly. 

Yours, respectfully, 8. YCUNG, Secretary of State 











SITERIFF'S OFFICE, 
New York, August Sth, 1844. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the Statute in such case nade and provided. WM JONES. 
She iff of the City an County of New York. 
U7 All the public Newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 
wéek until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same 80 tha 
they may be laid before the 3oaid of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
Sre Revised Statutes, vol. Ist, chap. Oth, title 3d, article 3d. part Ist, page 140. 
New York August 7th, 1844. 


MRS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 
No. 386 Broadway, East side, between White and Walker streets, New York. 


STABLISIIED under the most respectable patronage {for the purpose of supply 
ing families with faithful Domestic Servants 

Young women) of respectability arriving in this country, supplied with the best o! 

Bit 








uations 
Hours of business rom 7 o'clock, A-M., till 4do'clock, P.M aboc3auglvear 


Pa ttt ae ett ree - ——————— aD 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W. UES.—Persons 
wishing to forward money to their friends, can obtain the same, eu! er by persona 
application, or by letter, with remittance, and full directions in sums olf 
£1, £2, £3, £4. and £5, 
© any amount, payable at sight, without discount, by Bankers in LONDON and LI 
VERPOOL, the branches of the Provincial and National Banks of IRELAND, and ai 
any town in Enxgiand, Scotiend, and Weles. 
Thisis a desiraple and safe method of remitting funds to parties residing in Great 
Britain or reland, as it precludeslossby mai 
Printed lists of the ~arioustowns on wv) ‘ch drarts are given, can Se suppli 
Mar. ll-a & oat! &. J. SVIVESTER, 22 'V all.st..and lS0froadway 


pla 4 <a 
TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL —The Steamsmip GREAT 
WESTERN, B. Matthews ,Commander, returns te the Liverpoo! and New York «a- 
tion, ander tne command of Captain Matthews, who has beer her chief officer ever 
since she was iaunched, and she is appointed tosail as follows — 
FROM NEW YORE. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, July 20th Saturday, June 22d 
Saturday, Seprember 14th Saturday, August I7th 
Saturday, November Oth Saturday, October 12th 
Pare from New York to Liverpoo! $12, and $5 Steward’s! ees 
Her cargo space having beon enlarged, she can take 350 tons of freight. 
Po: treight or paseage, hence to Liverpoo!, spi ! 


She Albion. 


UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. 
MATRICULATION. 
MICHAELMas TERM, 1844. 





days and Wednesdays during the month of + 'ctober. é 
H. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


HE Vice President will examine Candidates for admission, at 2 o’clock on Mon- Snips. 


_ August 31 


NEW YORb AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAK 





The Proprietors of the severai Lines of Packets «+ tween New York rpoot 
have ed for their sailing from each port on the Jet, 7th, 13th 19th od sake 
every ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz -— < 

Captains. Daysof oomena from New Daysof Sai 
York. Liverpool? = 





Il, JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 


W. B. Nicol, Esq.— Mat. Medica and Pharmacy, 4 4 2 
Hi. BOYS, M.D., Registrar King’s College. 


Toronto, August 17th, 1844. 6taugl7ab 
WANTED, 
A FRENCH Governess, a lady fully competent, with unexceptionable references 
Address ‘ E.M.’ at this office. d4iaug24 








BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GENERAL EDUCATION 
422 Hovuston-Srreer, Near Broapway. 
REV. R.T. HUDDART, MASTER. 


Punctual attendance of the Pupils is equested. 


A CARD. 


parents who may be about selecting a *choul for their sons, that he will remove 


ence will be gained by the out-door Atnletic exercises, which can be enjoyed in the 
spacious play-ground. The Gymnasium, Drill Room, for physical education, Baths, 
&c., will be on a scale suitable to the rest of the Establishinent, and such, as those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Huddart’s views on this subject, may have full confidence 
in recommending to their friends. 

The Institution is intended chiefly for Boarders ; a limited number, however, of Day 
Scholars and Day Boarders will be received: the latter of whom will be treated in all 
respects as the regular boarders ; they must remain throughout the day at the school, 
be subject to the same discipline and control, and be allowed to return home only in 
the evenings, and then up to a certain age, under the charge of an assistant. Jo those 
parents who are aware of the many difficulties which exist, in bringing up boys in 
the city, and who well know that the streets are the prolific source from which inuch 
banadal influence and example are derived, this plan will no doubt prove acceptable. 


TERMS. 


formly charged since the school has been in operation, and will remain the same ex- 
cept where there are two or inore from the one family, in which case a reduction is 


ter of twelve weeks, which will include the wide course of Instruction taught atthe 


not Instrumental Music, Drawing, or Oil Painting, 

For those under ten years of age, $35 per Quarter, with the same conditions. 

Dy Scholars, $30 per Quarter, without any reference to age. 

A Prospectus containing full information as to the course of study, system adopted, 
outfit required for Boarders, and other particulars interesting to Parents, may be ob- 
tained at any time on application at Mr. Hoaddart’s p esent residenee, 





LANGUAGES AND MUSIC. 
JNO. W. 8. HOWs, 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, 
has removed to 308 Bowery, between Bleecker and Houston-streets. Tune 8 


MR. J. W. 8S. HOWS, PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION, _ 


greater portion of his time to the instruction of Private Pupils,on the fo lowing 
terms, payu le in advance — 


For a course of Twenty Lessons for a single Pupil,...... aveccescecee OND 
© pce cnedasenece c-cane ” coqcencoensses: SHO “ = sconcccccesccce eneee, an 
Ff LnAeRRAeEnnbenher  shectganneiovat EE” . canvescoseessancnad - 40 
© cumekhebhdbecbeadess “ ssecdecocss FOREST MOTO cccccdedsoecs ee 


between Blercker and Houston-streets, New York, June 7th, 1844 ab3tJs 


The Summer Vacation will terminate on Monday, September 2d ; at which time the | York and Portsmouth on the ist, 10th, and 20th, and from Lo 


R. HUDDART takes the present opportuni'y of informing his friends, and those 


For Boarders, $400 per Annum, including every expense except Music and Oil Paint- | IstJan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 


ing. 
For Boys under Ten years of age, $300 per Annum ; these have been the terms wii- 


Application may be made personal'y or by letier, at Mr. Hows’s Rooms, 308 Bowery 


Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, July 6, Nov. 6, Mar. @Aug. 2, Dec. 

FACULTY OF THE Law. Virgmian, " Allen, ° “Mm ue A ae ee Aprile 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844 nnn alee OE ee ee oe 

’ J r ey ; SS _ ~ 
A Course of Lectures will be delivered by W. H. Blake, B.A , Professor of Law, on| Rosvius, | J. Collins, “96. “ 96 4 26, “8, oF « A 
Wednesdays and Fridays, at6 o'clock, AM.  H. BOYS, Registrar King's College pe, Furber, Aug. 1,Dec. 1, April }} “ 16, * 46" « a 
: . . independence, Nye, +4, ¢ @: “ 31, gi) « gy 
FACULTY OF DIVINITY. Samuel Hicks, Bunker, “Ob BB, 8 DN) 96 oe ag 8 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. New York, Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, % 1600t. 1, Feb. eed, 
The Professor of Divinity will give Lectures to Occasional Students, in St. Luke’s + Easridge, “ * “ se “ - “a th . £ ss 
l,m the Book of Common Prayers, and in select Fathers of the Church, on Wed- | Ooiambus Cole: Sept 1’ Jan. I. Ma 1 “6 uu, “ 
ys and Saturdays, athalf ap hour after noon. Yt ne tent gy Re a, y as @ « 6, « ig 

- % Col , - ’ 1 ad 2: “ 
H. BOYS, M.D.,Registrar King’s College. 1% whiney, Thopmpson,/ “31, ‘* 31, “ It) 967% 6’ ue Be 
_ Toronto, August 9th, 1844. one e iley, “16, ‘* 16, *& 16\Nov. 1, Match i, July ™ 

‘ 

UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE,—TORONTO. Suen. "epee sae Y SB eS Of ge 
FACULTY OF ARTS. Cambridge. Bersow, Oct. 1, Feb. i, June H “ 16, 16) us 4 

a n, . A @ é ’ td , se ‘ 
MICHAELMAS TERM, 1844. Uaited Stakes, ie’ aan eee ar 4 oo. ene ™ 
| Py tee | wili be delivered, according to the subjoined Table, comm enc ing on land, Ba " “16, “ 16, ** 16 Dec. 1, April 1 Aug. 1 
October Tenth, 1844 : Rochester, Britton, “21, “ 21, “ 2) * 6 gw 
1. FRESHMEN. Gecrieh, Trem, “- a oe “ ‘ 26, P > 2% “ We i, og 
M. T. w. Th. F. s. 0: ° A. J. Rathbone, Nov.1,March 1, July}, “ 16, “ 16, « 4 
10 Classics. Classics. Classics. Classics. Logic. These ships are allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character 
il Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Math’s. Biblic. Lit. and experience. Their cabin uccommvudations are ali that can be destred in point of 

12 Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. Chemistry. 


splendour, comfort and convenience, and are furnished with every description 
Stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adbered = 
100 . 





10 Evidences. Math's. Biblic. Lit. Math’s. Nat. Phi. Price of passage | betes prg isa Gack. ene 
) . 5 3 ies. Cc 3 ; 96 : 
+4 Men Phil ae eget pe ol Rhetosis. Agents for ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbus, Yorkshire Englar’, Cam. 
. ; Re od bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N'Y. 
p Bette oe SOPHISTERS. __ BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
10 Nat Phil. Ethies. Math’s. Ethics. Evidencer. | 48*2*sforships 5. Whitney, ies ony te muel Hicks, 
i me Lu. — Nat Phil. — T.& 1.SANDS & Co., Liverpool 
12 Classics. ath’s. Classics. aths. Agents for ships Patrick Henry,Independence, George Washington and urter 
2 = Exper Phil. Exper Phil. *" GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. <_ ° 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 
WINTER SESSION, 1844. Agents{or ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. : 
Lectures will be delivered according to the cubjeined Fable: i af BRAWN. SHIPLEY o'On trees 
H Sullivan, M.R C * ya ttn mac de = 10 4 " Pe Gee othe babe os rege 7 ws Tots 
W.C. Gwynne, M Anatomy and Physiology, il 4 | din namin onde ° L . 
H. M. Croft, Esq.—Chemistsy, m2 @ oo a , SROTRERS & Co. Liverpool. — 
satan aa — Practice, ; H 1 LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. _— 
ing, M.D.—Medicine, ‘ : 
w. Rakomens. M.R.C.S.L.—Surgery, 33 3 3 3 T° sail 10th September —The new and elegant packet ship NORTHUMBERLAND, 
G. Herrick, M.D —Midwifery, &c , 4 4 


R. H. Griswold, master, takes her place in this line to sail the 10th proximo. 
The ship is one of the largest class, cow 1000 tons burthen ; and possesses all the 
most approved mode! n improvements ; and is not surpassed by any of the packets in 
strength, in symmetry and proportion of structure, in materials, o: ia Inechanical 
workinanship. lier cabin accommodations are fitted up in a style of 1 


dour superior splea- 
For freight or passage, apply to the master on board the ship, foot of Pine-st 
wharf or to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street.. Sea eieet 











NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wit 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named sailing punctually from New 
ndon onthe 7th, 17th, and 


27th of every month throughout the year, viz:-— 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New)~ Days of Sailing from 
St. James F.R.M ee: eed Om: tenet 
. . . R. Meyers, \Jan. 1, a ; i eb. 17, Ju 7, 
Northumberland,R. Griswold, | ‘* 19, 10, Be Ol ae: dee June 17,00, 


> ’ 27 “ yY 
in the course of the ensuing winter to Fourteeoth-street, within a few doors of Uvion | Gadi 4 “ a6 “ | - 7 
Square, between University Place and Fifth Avenue, where a building has just been Madimnen’ ;. 2 go Feb. ae Pott... Oct. cers a Nov. ul 
erected for him, which, when completed, will form one of the best arranged and most | switzerland E. Knight “10, «10, © 10) 6 97”? « a’ “ ly 
extensive Establishments for Education in the city. The plans, prepared expressly | Quebec, |‘ F.H Hebard,| “ 90, “ 90) * 20 April 7, Aug. 7, D nd 
10 suit his wishes, will be found to combine every accommodation ,comfort, and con- | Victoria, (new) E. E. Morgan | March 1 July 1, Nov. 1 ** 47) «6 e- o a y 
venience that can be desired, and such as the experience of more than twelve years | Wellington D.Chadwick, | * 10,“ 10,“ 20) « 97” 6 go? 4c v 
has suggested. ‘The situation is probably the most eligible which could have been se- | wendrickNudsonG. Moore, | | “ 20, “ 90. ** 90 May 7 Sept. 7” Jans7 
lected for the purpose, as regards health and facility of access. all tne advantages of | prince Albert, W.S Sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Bec. 1) © 17; o Se ow 7 
good lnstructors and Professors will be available, whilst tie benefits of a Country resi | Toronto, | £E.G.Tinker, | “ 10, * 10,  ** 40) * 97, “* gy” « A 





, ’ 

Westminster, H.R. Hovey, ‘6 20, * 20, ** 20i\June 7,¢ %. 7, Feb ¢ 

These ships are al) of the frst class, and aré .ommanded py able and experienced 
navigators. Great care will be taken that t.e Beds, Wines Stores, &c.. are of the 
best description. j 
The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100,outward for each adult, without 
wines and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible forany letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
aresigned therefor. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELI..MINTURN & Co..78South st 


PACKETS FOK HAVKE. Second Line.) 


Ts Shipsofthis Line will hereafter leave New York on the lst,and Bavre op the 
16th of each month asfollows: 
From New York 








From Havre 
; 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
ist Feb, June and Oct.St. Nicholas, new J B. Peli,master,!6th March July,and Noe 
istMarch, Julyand Nov. Oneida,(uew) J.Funk,master, 16th Apri!,Aug.,and Dee. 
IstApril,Aug.and Dee. Baltimore, E.Funk, master, 16th May,Sept.,andJan. 
The accommodationsoftheseshipsare notsurpassed combining allthat may be re. 


After his removal, Mr. Huddart’s eharge for DAY BOARDERS will be $50 per quar- | a a eee nee ie cece passage 15100; Passengers willbe supphed 


witl every requisite, withthe exceptionof winesand liquors. Goods intended {@ 


> yillbefo bse . y 
school, together with the accomplishments of French, Spanish, and Vocal Music, but pect, ne figs pars weg? ba tot ae aie tly abet oy otherthanthe expen- 


sseactuallyincurredonthem. Forfreightorpassage, applyto 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents,No. 9 Tontine Building, New York 
BONNAFFE& Co., Agents, Havre. 


THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Tc Sailfrom New York onthe 2Jth, and from Liverpool on the 6th of ev ery Month 





New York, Saturday, August 24th, 1844, ab@tang?4 N ak, t Captains. re nae of sailing fm.N.Y.| Days from Liverpool 
Fi he nat ABs hacer tebe “toni AS Sutin nies EE nee satan i en 0 
TO SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. ow neon e Woodhouse 1200|/May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21 July 6, Nov. 6, Mareh@ 





Ship Rochester _| Britton 850|Jun. 21, Oct. 21, Feb. 21|Aug.6, Dec 6, April 6 
N.38. Hottinguer Bideay isaug 21, Nov. 21, Mch 2)\Sep. 6, Jan. 6, May 6 





N. 8. Liverpool Eldridge 1150) Aug. 21, Dec. 21, Apr. 2)|Oct. 6, Feb. 6, June 6 

These are new, elegant, subtantia}, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all built im the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and ability, and will be 
despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool 


Bes to inform his friends and the pub‘ic, that he has been induced to appropriate a Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 


can condace to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for anv letters 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
For freight or passage apply to 
WOODIULL & MINTURN’S, 
57 Sonth-street, N. ¥..—ort 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 


Apr .22—lyr Liverpool). 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
$61 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 

Confines lus Practiceto 

DISEASES at THE EYE 


a 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





BRITISii AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM SIIIPS, of 1200 tons and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





Hibernia,..........-.226---+-e-ee-eeeeCaptain Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledomia,...........2eceeecesses----- Captain Edward G. Lou. 
rs ‘ -«+-----Captain William Harrison. 
Britauuia,...... «-enes++++-eee-Captain John Hewitt. 


Columbia,.........-..-. seceacs secooe-Captain C.H. E. Judkins. 
Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows : 


From Boston. From Liverpool. 





WEST POINT HOTEL. 
*) RIDER ,informs the friends of Cadets and the Public generally, that he will con 


visitors. 


he has kept the above establishment . and assures them that nothing wiil be wanting 

on his part to merita covtinuance of theirsupport. The house has been greatly im- 

proved, and re-furnished in the most approved style. 
West Point, N. Y., May 15th, 1844. 


6tmay25 

















ylo 
RCHARD RVIN,@® Front-street une2?? 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 


; DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR, that elicits 
aug7aboc!5t ! 


the most luxuriant growth. it is an unfailing preventative of baidness. and bestows 
a@ brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific capable of sus- 
taining the hair agains’ the effects of adamp atmosphere or crowded rooms, 

Cavtion.— Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination of 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portreit of the Queen. Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of t.3 label the words Rowland’s Macassar 
Oil are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland's Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious pre- 
paration ever known for dissipating tan. pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disor- 
ders, it is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving and wil! preserve the 
skin soft aod white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowlard’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the cums cad on ectens the breath 

AS a security against counterfeits a small labe! is attached to every bottle and box o 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers who are the Agents for Messrs 


Rowland & Son. DODGE, CUMMING & CO., New York. 
Feb 5—lv eow 





CANADA STEAMBOAT ROUTE. 
FROM ROCHESTER TO TORONTO AND HAMILTON—1844, 
HE Steamers AMERICA and GORE will form a daily line from Rochester to To- 
ronto and Hamilton, lesving as follows 
The Steamer Amenca, Captain Twohy, wili leave Rochester for Torontu, touchines 
at Cobourg, Port Hope. and other intermediate ports (weather permitting}, every Mon 
day. Wednesday, and Friday, at 8 aM ; 
The Steamer Gore, Captain Kerr, will leave Rochester for Toronto, direct, every 
Tuesday, Thursday. and Saturday at half past 2 P.M a 
STEAMER FROM OSWEGO TO COBOURG, TORONTO AND HAMILTON 


The Steamer ADMIRAL will leave Oswego for Toronto, direct, every Monday after 
noon, at hait-past 4 : 

Will leave Oswego for Wellington, Cobourg. Port Hope, Bond Head, &c., Toroa o 
andlHamilton, every Thursday erening at 60 clock 

Wilieave Hamilton for Oswego every Tuesday and Satu rday at 2 P.M may]! 


e tinue to keep open the House throughout the year for the accommodation of 


“ , - freight or passage apply to 
F. R. avails himself of this opportunity of thanking the friends of Cadets and the jew Y 
Public qeeraiy. for the very liberal patronage he has received during the three years ee DE, ANG Doh eee, 
« 


Caledonia,...... Lott, ........ August 16th, ... PerTT Ty ot Se 
Acadia, ..... TERATISORy ocise «ccs BOPSOMIDRE EGE, 0.0000 scccccccscccccecees August 4k 
Hibernia, ...... RUM. cacenene Ms. SUNG besocnsecdneaanatsacnsves ene Aug. 2th 


These vessels carry experienced Surgeons. and are supplied with Life Boats. Fee 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr,, Agent, No, 3 Wall-street. 








——_—___--— —_ __- 2 


DAILY STEAM CONVEYANCE,—(sunpays exceprep.) 
SETWEEN TORONTO AND KINGSTON, . 
ALLING at the intermediate Ports, viz: Windsor, /)arlington, Bond Head. Port Hope 
and Cobourg, weather permitting. TILE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETS, 


DOV RR ION 6 od0cc ccc ccccsccssocccoses Goeccceee Capt. ELMSLEY, 
GREE Ge. REE 6 cccandpesmnness<éésncnacs Capt. T. DICK, 
PRINCESS ROYAL.........-..---- @oseee eesese Capt. COLCLEUGH, 


SAIL AS UNDER,—FROM TORONTO TO KINGSTON: 

SOVEREIGN—Every Monday and Thursday, at Noon ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Tuesday and Friday, at Noon ; 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Wednesday and Saturday. at Noon. 

FROM KINGSTON TO TORONTO: 
PRINCESS ROYAL—Every Monday and Thursday Evenings, at 8 o’clock ; 
SOVEREIGN—Every Tuesday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o’ciock ; 
CITY OF TORONTO—Every Wednesday and Saturday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. 
Steamers arrive daily at Toronto from Hamilton and Niegara, in time for the above 
Boats to Kingston. 
Passengers are particularly requested to look after their personal luggage, as the 
Proprietors will not be accountable for any article whatever, unless entered and signed 
for. as received by them or their Agents. 
Royal Mali Packet Office, Front Street, Toronto, 16th May, 1844. 

june 2—6m. 


CANADA, NEW-BRUNSWICK, NOVA SCOTIA, 
AND NEWFO'" NDLAND. 
TOTES collected . Bills and Bank Notes purchased, and Drafts and Credits grante4, 
4N on the Branches of the Bank of British North America, in the Provinces above by 
RICHARD BELL and WILLIAM MAC LACHLAN, 
Nos.6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings. 
ALSO—Notes of the Branches of the Bank of British North Armerica. in Montreas, 
Quebec, Kingston. and Torente ; St. John and Frederickton, New- Brunswick, Hahfaz, 
Nova Scotia and St. Jolins.N F., redeemed at the qurrent rates of Exchange on New- 
York. May Vth 





PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN S. BARTLETT, M. D —PROPRIETOR 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
At the Office o the Albion, No. 3 Barcly street, NewYork, ond forwarded by the 
mails of that day to the different States of this Continent. 
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